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THE DE CONSTITUTIONE MUNDI OF JOHN 
MICHAEL ALBERT OF CARRARA 


SCIENTIFIC treatise of the second half of the fifteenth 
century which has hitherto passed well-nigh unnoticed is 
the De constitutione mundi of John Michael Albert of Carrara. 
The work is of interest not merely as one further specimen of 
fairly ample proportions—for it covers some 146 leaves in 
manuscript—of the scientific, or the would-be scientific, thought 
of that time, but on account of its particularly close relations to 
the earlier works of Ristoro d’Arezzo and Paul of Venice on the 
same subject. It further contains some valuable allusions to, 
and citations of, other authors of the preceding medieval cen- 
turies. Indeed, it is not of importance for new ideas or scientific 
progress, but rather for its backwardness and apparent failure 
to keep au courant with practical advance that was being made 
in scientific knowledge. On the other hand, it discusses such 
matters as demons, incantations, magic images, astrology, and 
alchemy with considerable fulness. Its attitude to religion and 
theology is also very suggestive as to the state of opinion in the 
closing fifteenth century. 

Apostolo Zeno in his Dissertazioni Vossiane,’ nearly two 
centuries ago, mentioned a fifteenth century manuscript of our 
treatise in 129 leaves at Turin,” but did not refer to the manu- 

1 Apostolus Zeno, Additiones ad historicos Latinos Vossii, or, Dissertasioni 
Vossiane, Venezia, 1752, 2 vols. His account of Giovanni Michele Alberto da 
Carrara occurs in Vol. II, pp. 27-31. 

2“*Cod. cart. in fol. di pag. 129, in Bibl. Reg. Ducal. di Torino,”’ is Zeno’s 


designation of the MS. This was presumably the same as Codex CDI. i. II. 14, 
chart. fifteenth century, 129 fols., listed in Pasini’s catalogue of 1749: J. Pasini, 
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script in which I have read the work at the Laurentian Library 
in Florence, Ashburnham 198. The work is dedicated in both 
manuscripts to Boniface, marquis of Montferrat,‘ and hence 
appears to have been completed between 1483, when Bonifazio 
Paleologo became marquis, and 1490, when John Michael 
Albert himself died. His De constitutione mundi was never 
printed; indeed, the only one of his varied works which seems 
to have been put in type was a treatise on improving the memory 
published at Bologna in 1491, the year after his death.® 

John Michael Albert himself tells us in still another of his 
works that he was born in 1438. He was one of four brothers 
who all achieved the baccalaureate in medicine. His father, 


Codd. MSS. Bibl. Regit Taurinensis Athenaei, Vol. Il. This MS. probably was 
destroyed in the fire of January 26, 1904. 

* Ashburnham 198 (formerly 130), fifteenth century, cod. cart. autografo, folio. 
‘‘ Johannes Michael Albertus Carrariensis ad praestantissimum principem Bonifacium 
Marchionem Montis Ferrati, De constitutione mundi.” 

In reading the manuscript I did not notice any decisive evidence either for or 
against the assertion that it is the original copy in the author’s own handwriting. 
It is fairly legible. 

‘In Ashburnham 198, “Joannis Michaelis Alberti Carariensis excellentissimi 
philosophi ad praestantissimum principem Bonifacium Marchionem montis ferrati 
opus inclytum de constitutione mundi feliciter incipit.” 

In the Turin MS., as reported by Zeno, “‘ Michaelis Alberti de Carraria Guidonis 
filii ad Bonifacium Montisferrati illustrissimum principem de constitutione mundi.” 
Pasini’s description, presumably more accurate, has a “‘ Joannis” prefixed and the 
word “‘tractatus” before the title ‘‘de constitutione mundi.” In the opening sen- 
tence of the text itself, which in the Ashburnham MS. at Florence reads, ‘‘Inter 
gravissimos ac flagitiosissimos errores quos mortale genus cotidiano lapsu frequenter 
admittit, Magnificentissime vir Bonifaci . . .,” in the case of the Turin MS. some 
scribe had deleted the name of Boniface and substituted ‘‘Bernarde Bembe,”’ to 
whom also he had prefixed some Latin verses which Pasini quotes in his Catalogue. 

Pasini seems to have known nothing of Zeno’s preparation of an account of 
John Albert Michael which was published three years after his own catalogue, since 
he says that he could find nothing in any writer about this Albert Michael of Carrara, 
son of Guido. He cannot be said to have done much towards spreading his fame 
himself, for although he gives us a short notice of the manuscript, one fails to find 
any mention of the man in his index either under Albert, Carrara, John, or Michael. 

Perhaps this is the reason why Zeno, although publishing his Dissertazioni 
Vossiane three years after the appearance of Pasini’s catalogue, gives us no shelf- 
mark for the MS. 

5 “Liber Johannis Michaelis Alberti Carrariensis de omnibus ingeniis augendae 
memoriae ... /.. . impressus per me Platonem de Benedictis civem Bonon. . . . 
1491.” 

Zeno, who reports this title, had not seen the work itself, but there is a copy in 
the Laurentian Library at Florence. 
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Guido of Carrara, who died in 1457, was a learned man who had 
written on celestial phenomena and whose views his son cites 
more than once in the De constitutione mundi.“ Zeno gives us 
the titles of a number of John Michael's other works, and was 
himself the owner of a manuscript of one of them, namely, De 
choreis musarum or De origine omnium scientiarum. It was 
completed between 1477 and 1487, since it is dedicated to 
Gabriel Rangonus, bishop of Agrien and cardinal. Gabriel was 
bishop of Agrien from 1475 to 1487, and became a cardinal in 
1477. The composition of this treatise was suggested to John 
Michael Albert by reading the work of Alfarabi on the origin of 
the sciences.’ He also wrote a work in Italian in imitation of 
the Divine Comedy of Dante,* and various orations and histories, 
such as De bello Veneto and Historiarum Italicarum libri XL. 
Zeno notes that John listed some of his own works in the forty- 
ninth chapter of his De choreis musarum. In the De constitu- 
tione mundt, too, he occasionally cites other writings of his, such 
as his Commentary on the Aphorisms of Hippocrates * and 


8s In the title of one of his son’s works quoted below in note 8 Guido is described 
as ‘‘a great philosopher.” In the De constitutione mundi John Michael Albert ven- 
tures the assertion that his father was ‘‘the most eminent man of our times in every 
variety of letters”; and cites his opinions on such matters as sun spots, the creation 
of mountains, and the division of the earth's surface into climes. 

Ashburnham 198, fol. 14v (II, 7), ‘‘Quadam tempestate vise sunt due gutte 
sanguinis in sole et vulgus terrefactum est. . . . Guido autem charrarienses genitor 
meus quem unum nostre etatis in omni genere litterarum prestantissimum audeo 
dicere planetos consideravit et adequavit et invenit venerem et mercurium esse 
causam.” Fol. 113r (XI, 8), “‘Et ipse Guido multos montes in principio orbis creatos 
a deo credit non omnes postea natos.” Fol. 116r (XII, 4), “Guido pater meus 
aliter et clarius de climatibus in metauris suis disseruit.” Guido was also cited in 
caps. 5-6 of Tract. XI, at fols. 111r-112v; in Tract. VIII, cap. 7, fol. 71v; etc. 

$s“. . . et beatorum Sergii et Bachi presbiterum card.” 

7 The treatise opens: ‘‘Alpharabii librum cum illum legissem, Rev’issime G. 
Rangone, in quo de scientiarum origine mira ingenii celebratione disputavit.”” The 
work closes with the words: ‘‘. . . ad sibillinos annos summa cum gloria et sanitate 
perducat. Amen.” It divides into six tractates. In treating of each science John 
Michael Albert not only mentions the chief ancient authorities in it, but also more 
recent ones and those of his own time. Zeno, op. cit., II, 30, says of the work, 
“L’argomento é curioso ma meriterebbe di esser posto in miglior lume.” 

8 “‘Comincia la Comoedia di Giohanne Michele Alberto figlio del grande phy- 
losopho D. Guido da Carrara, ne la quale se canta Madonna Ursola in tri libri (anzi 
quattro) chiamati Cupido, Venus, et Dyana (e Coelum). Capitolo primo ne lo 
quale Cupido apparve a Pamphilo cum gran Triumpho de Poete e di Signori tra chi 
era Marrone:” Zeno, op. cit., II, 27. 

® Ashburnham 198, fol. 71v. 
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single book De fato.'!° In 1488, two years before his death, 
John Michael Albert was given the title of Count Palatine by 
the emperor, Frederick III. 

At first glance the work of John Michael Albert on the con- 
stitution of the universe seems to contain a number of striking 
ideas, but then practically all of these are found to go back to 
the earlier works of the same title by Paul of Venice," who died 
in 1429, and Ristoro d’Arezzo,” who wrote in 1282. Duhem 
has already charged Paul of Venice with plagiarism on a large 
scale from Ristoro,“ but Duhem was unacquainted with our 
treatise by John Michael Albert. A favorite theory of Ristoro, 
which he often repeats, is that everything in nature has its 


10 Ashburnham 198, fol. 67r, ‘‘ Nam extat Senece liber de providentia dei et nos 
de fato librum unum alio quoque tempore scripsimus.” 

11 J have examined the work of Paul of Venice in the edition of 1498, where it 
occupies fols. 103r-117v, following his Commentary on Aristotle’s De generatione et 
corruptione. “Divi Pauli Veneti Theologi clarissimi philosophi summi ac astronomi 
maximi libellus quem inscripsit de compositione mundi Aureus incipit .../.. 
Pauli Veneti Theologi clarissimi ac philosophi summi liber aureus quem & competi 
tione mundi edidit feliciter explicit. Correctus a proprio originali per venerabilem 
virum fratrem Jacobum Baptistam Aloyxium de Ravenna lectorem in conventu 
Venetiarum sancti Stephani. Impressus Venetiis mandato <i expensis nobilis Viri 
domini Octaviani Scoti Civis Modoetiensis duodecimo \.alendas Juniae 1498. Per 
Bonetum Locatellum Bergomensin. Finis.” 

For the life and bibliography of Paul see Felice Momigliano, Paolo Veneto e le 
correnti del pensiero religioso e filosofico nel suo tempo, Udine, 1907. 

Most of Paul’s works were printed, and he seems to have enjoyed in the fifteenth 
century a reputation as both a philosopher and an astronomer which was far above 
his true worth. The study of his Logica, printed at Venice in 1474, was made com- 
pulsory at Padua in 1496 (see Vansteenberghe, Le Cardinal Nicolas de Cues (14o1- 
1464), Paris, 1920, p. 12), and in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries found a 
last refuge in the schools of the Jesuits (Momigliano, 1907, p. 125). 

12 The treatise of Ristoro d’Arezzo was published in the nineteenth century by 
Narducci: La composizione del mondo di Ristoro d’Arezzo testo italiano del 1282 
pubblicato da Enrico Narducci, Roma, 1859; 2d ed., Milan, 1864, with a different 
pagination. I shall therefore cite it by book and chapter. Although Narducci knew 
of five MSS. of the work, of which at least two were older than the fifteenth century 
MS. on which he based his version, he reproduced its text without giving variant 
readings from the other MSS. Yet he criticized Gori and Nannucci, who had printed 
the text of a single chapter on Arezzo vases, for erroneous readings by giving in 
parallel columns the wording of one of these MSS. for that particular passage. 

13 Ristoro d’Arezzo and Paul of Venice are treated by Duhem (Pierre) in Etudes 
sur Léonard de Vinci; ceux qu'il a lus et ceux qui l’ont lu, II (1909), 319-25; and in 
Le systéme du monde; histoire des doctrines cosmologiques de Platon a Copernic, IV 
(1916), 199-210. 
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opposite or contrary, that our knowledge of things is enhanced 
by this contrast, and that their operation is somehow increased 
in potency by this relationship existing between them. Ristoro 
employs this axiom to arrive at the most varied conclusions, as 
Duhem has noted. For instance, to give a further example not 
mentioned by Duhem, he uses it to prove the existence of 
demons. For if we have animals that are visible, with gross 
bodies, that cannot pass through mountains or alter their 
shapes, by this law of contraries we should also have invisible 
animals with exceedingly refined bodies that can tunnel through 
mountains and change their forms at will.‘ This same law of 
opposites is frequently invoked by both Paul of Venice and our 
John Michael Albert, but the latter alone has a distinct chapter 
devoted to the topic, ‘‘That Nature delights in the production 
of pairs.”’ 1 

Duhem has devoted several pages to an exposition of 
Ristoro’s account of the generation or formation of mountains, 
which he thinks was for the most part put together from Avi- 
cenna, Albertus Magnus, and Vincent of Beauvais. Paul of 
Venice simply reproduced it, except that he omitted the im- 
portant mention of fossils of sea life found high up on mountains, 
and the inference therefrom that the deluge was one of the causes 
of mountain formation. John Michael Albert does not make 
this omission." Moreover, he cites Albert, who seems to have 
been Ristoro’s source for the fossils on mountains, and instead 
of ascribing the formation of mountains to the particular deluge 
of the Bible, as Ristoro did, he speaks of great floods in a general 
way. Since Duhem does not mention it, we may note another 
point, that Ristoro among his further causes of mountain forma- 
tion suggested the petrifying action of water, narrating the 
following personal experience. Bathing in a hot spring on a 
mountain top, he found that stone from the water adhered to 
his hair as tallow does to the wick of a candle.'7 John Michael 

4 La composizione del mondo di Ristoro d’Arezzo, VIII, 3. 

Me VII, 4 (fol. 57v), “Quod natura delectata est in productione rerum parium.” 

8 Already cited in note 13. 

6 XI, 8, “‘de causa generationis montium”; Ashburnham 198, fol. 113r. 

17VI,8. ‘“Enella sommitade d’uno di quelli monti era uno bagno d’acqua calda: 


nella quale noi ne bagnammo, e nostri capelli, i quali stavano nell’acqua, vi si poneva 
pietra d’attorno, come la cera allo stoppino per fare candela.” 
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Albert repeats this, and while he has cited Albert for the fossils 
found on mountains, he cites Aretinus (i.e., Ristoro d’Arezzo) 
for this personal experience.’* Paul of Venice, on the other 
hand, did not include such petrifaction or calcareous deposit at 
all among his four causes of the formation of mountains.!* 
Closely connected with these three authors’ accounts of the 
causes and process of mountain formation are two other matters 
which they treat in almost identical fashion. The first is the 
belief that rivers cannot be explained as the result of mere rain- 
fall and precipitation, but that they are fed from the sea and that 
the water found on the mountain tops has come up through the 
pores of the earth and subterranean channels and reservoirs 
from the sea.2° This view, indeed, did not originate with 
Ristoro but is found in earlier medieval authors. Aristotle 
probably lent encouragement to it by such statements as the 
following from the Meteorologica (I, 14), ‘‘We have seen (in 
De caelo et mundo) that some say that the size of the subterranean 
cavities is what makes some rivers perennial and others not, 
whereas we maintain that the size of the mountains is the cause, 
and their density and coldness; for great, dense, and cold moun- 
tains catch and keep and create most water.” * Ristoro ac- 
cepted the ancient theory sanctioned by Aristotle, that earth 
was the heaviest of the four elements, and that therefore the 
sphere of water was above the sphere of earth which it circum- 
scribed just as it in turn was surrounded by the concentric 
spheres of air, fire, the moon, the other six planets, and the eighth 
sphere of the fixed stars. But in order that the heavenly bodies 
might exercise their generative force upon the earth, a portion 
of its surface was uncovered by the waters. In Ristoro’s 
opinion this dry land was about one quarter of the total surface 
of our globe. It formed the habitable world and was entirely 
comprised within the northern hemisphere. The waters dis- 
placed from this portion of the earth’s surface were thought of 


18 Ashburnham 198, fol. 113v, ‘‘Tertia causa potest esse aqua cuius natura sit 
ut saxificetur et sic inducatur lapidi crusta supra crustam et crescat in montem. 
Refert Aretinus se fuisse in balneo in sumitate montis et illam aquam adhesisse.”’ 

19 Cap. 18 (1498), fol. 112v. 

20 Ristoro, VI, 5 and 7; Paul of Venice, caps. 18-19; John Michael Albert, XI, 
5 and 7. 

20¢ Translation of E. W. Webster, 1923; see pp. 279b12, 352b16, 353b10, 356bro. 
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by Ristoro as piled up elsewhere, where they were held in place 
and check by the virtue of the stars, but rose higher towards the 
sky than the tops of the highest mountains in the dry portion of 
the globe. If once the stars relaxed their hold on these huge 
piles of water, a universal deluge of the habitable world would 
naturally result. It was the downward pressure of this great 
mass of accumulated water which, according to Ristoro, forced 
water up through the spongy and perforated substance of the 
mountains to issue forth from their very tops. 

The other matter in this connection which our three authors 
treat similarly is the origin of the Mediterranean Sea." Ristoro 
makes the point that if the dry portion of the earth’s surface is 
to be habitable, it should be watered in the middle by a great 
arm of the ocean, into which should flow all the streams that 
run towards the middle of the earth, of which the Nile is the 
greatest. The virtue of the sky, working for generation on 
earth, drives the Mediterranean like a big irrigation ditch into 
the heart of the habitable earth. Paul of Venice and John 
Michael Albert repeat these same ideas, although—writing after 
Marco Polo, John of Monte Corvino, Jordanus Catalanus, John 
of Florence, and Jacobus Angelus’ translation of the Geography 
of Ptolemy as they do—we might expect them in the fifteenth 
century to have outgrown Ristoro’s restricted conception of the 
habitable world as centering about the Mediterranean and of 
that sea as the reservoir from which most inland waters are 
drawn and to which they return. 

Indeed, John Michael Albert, although completing his 
work in the last quarter of the fifteenth century, has not a word 
to say of the Portuguese navigation which had been making 
progress down the coast of Africa for some time past. Although 
the equator, to say nothing of the Tropic of Cancer, had been 
crossed in 1472-1473, he still holds, writing between 1483 and 
1490, that there is a torrid zone which is arid, sterile, and un- 
inhabited.” Ristoro,* two centuries before, had adopted a 

21 Ristoro, VI, 6; Paul of Venice, caps. 18-19; John Michael Albert, XI, 6. 

2 (Tract. III, cap. 4,) Ashburnham 198, fol. 24r, “‘Comburit igitur terra illa et 
fit sterilis sine fructu et incolis caret. Et hic locus proprie torrida zona.” 


Paul of Venice, cap. 6, also speaks of a ‘‘zona adusta”’ which is uninhabitable. 
%3 Ristoro, I, 23, ‘“‘ Delle cose c’addivengono per lo movimento del sole; . . . e€ 
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view which was common then, to the effect that it is hotter at 
the tropics than at the equator, where the equal duration of day 
and night, and the fact that the sun is directly overhead only 
twice a year, were supposed to produce a temperate clime. In 
fact, Ristoro calls the equatorial region the noblest and most 
temperate, where the earth yields fruit twice a year.“ But 
under the tropics or extremities of the circle of the zodiac, in 
the signs where the sun tarries longest, was a zona perusta or 
torrid zone, the most intemperate of regions, uninhabitable and 
yielding no crops. Albertus Magnus in his De natura locorum 
had discussed the matter with much more discretion. John 
Michael Albert cites the treatise of Albert but on the whole he 
follows Ristoro. He also repeats Ristoro’s astrological argu- 
ment against the existence of the Antipodes or land in the south- 
ern hemisphere, that there are more stars in the north, and that 
the heads of the animals in the zodiac are turned northward 
while their feet point to the south.* He further adds, in almost 
the same words as Ristoro, that if there were land far to the 
south beyond the sea, men would have navigated the sea and 
crossed to the southland, and we should know the customs of 
those localities. But this has not happened; therefore the 
southern hemisphere is entirely covered by water. Such 
della zona perusta’’; VIII, 12, ‘“‘Da riprovare l’opinione di coloro che vollero dire 
che la terra fusse discoperta dell’acqua, e abitata nella parte del mezzodi, secondo 
ch’ella é nella parte di settentrione.” 

% Ristoro, VIII, 12, ‘‘. . . e noi troviamo, secondo che pongono li savi e spezial- 
mente |’Alfragano nell’ottava capitolo, che’l mare comprende lo primo clima, lo quale 
confina collo ’ncominciamento della parte del mezzodi da oriente a occidente; e 
quello luogo, secondo ragione, é lo pid nobile e lo pid temperato che sia in tutta la 
parte del mezzodi; impercio ch’egli é d’ogni tempo quasi iguale il di colla notte, e 
sarebbevi due volte l’anno lo frutto della terra.” 

2 Compare Ristoro, VIII, 12 (pp. 273-274 in ed. of 1864), with Ashburnham 198, 
fol. 72r (VIII, 8). 

26 Ristoro’s words are: ‘‘E potrebbesi dire, che quello mare fusse uno braccio di 
mare, lo quale fusse mestieri in quello luogo, e da indi in 1a fusse abitato; e se li 
fusse uno braccio di mare, quello mare sarebbe navicato; si che la gente della parte 
di settentrione saprebbe la condizione di quella del mezzodi, e econtra: la qual cosa 
non si truova; e questo a segno, che quella parte sia disabitata e coperta dall’acqua.”’ 

John Michael Albert says: ‘‘Et si aliquis diceret illud mare esse mediterraneum 
et ultra illud esse habitationes, tunc profecto navigassent homines et transfretassent 


in meridiem et scirent mores illorum locorum, quod non adhuc contigit, igitur illa 
pars aquis submersa est... .” 
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medieval views, it may be added, were not in accord with 
Aristotle, in whose Meteorologica (II, 5) it is stated that there 
are habitable sections of the earth in both the southern and 
northern hemispheres, whereas between the tropics life is every- 
where impossible. 

By the time of Cardinal Contarini (1483-1542) these views 
as to the extent of the habitable world had at last been altered as 
a result of the maritime discoveries. In his five books on the 
elements, which were published posthumously in 1548,”" he 
notes that Aristotle and the older authors all thought that the 
polar and torrid zones were uninhabitable because too near or 
too far from the sun, whose rays fell either too obliquely or too 
perpendicularly to support life. Avicenna, however, held that 
the heat was due to long presence of the sun rather than to its 
rays falling directly, and that consequently only the tropics 
were uninhabitable, while the equinoctial circle was very fit 
for human habitation.**® Averroés in turn attacked this view 
in his Paraphrase on Aristotle’s Meteorology, holding-that the 
heat was intolerable at the equator. Having thus rehearsed 
the old views, Contarini continues: ‘‘This question, which for 
many years was disputed between the greatest philosophers, 
experience has solved in our times. For from this new naviga- 
tion of the Spaniards and especially of the Portuguese it has 
been discovered that there is habitation under the equinoctial 
circle and between the tropics, and that innumerable peoples 
dwell in those regions who are dark-brown, not entirely black 
as the Ethiopians are. . . . Under the tropics indeed there are 
hotter regions than under the equinox, yet they are not unin- 
habitable except the African deserts filled with sand. And even 
there, that they may not be wholly vacant, dwell the Ethiopians 
and Troglodytes.”’ *® According to Contarini, the voyages of 

As against these denials of life in the southern hemisphere, I should perhaps 
remind the reader that Peter of Abano, writing in 1303, had learned from Marco 
Polo that the Antipodes were inhabited. 

27 Gasparis Contareni Cardinalis ampliss. philosophi sua aetate praestantissimi de 
elementis et eorum mixtionibus libri quinque, Paris, 1548. The work is dedicated by 
“‘Ioannes Gaignaeus ecclesiae atque academiae Parisiens. Cancellarius et doctor 
theologus” to Cardinal Marcellus Cervinus, and was printed by Nicolaus Dives. 

28 Tbid., fol. 40r-v. 

29 Tbid., fol. 41r-v. 
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the Spaniards had led to the further discovery that the ocean 
was surrounded on all sides by land, and that consequently the 
surface of the land was not less than the sea but perhaps of 
greater extent.*® This opinion, however, simply confirmed 
Contarini in the other old view that a vast amount of water was 
stored in subterranean caverns. He affirms that the earth is 
full of water like a sponge and that floods are sometimes produced 
by the emission of water from these caves of earth." A recent 
great flood which he witnessed in Spain near Valencia could be 
accounted for on no other theory, since no one knew whence so 
much water came so suddenly.” 

Returning to the period before the voyages of discovery, we 
might go on to indicate other parallel passages in Ristoro, Paul, 
and John Michael Albert, such as the explanation why the week 
has seven days and the day has twenty-four hours,® the concep- 
tion of nature rising in an ascending scale from inanimate objects 
up through plants and various gradations of animal life to man,* 
and the assertion on the other hand of the permanence of spe- 
cies.* In this last connection it is further asserted that animals 
do not increase or decrease in size or duration of life with the 
passing ages. If they increased, there would no longer be enough 
fodder for them, unless the herbs increased in size too. Or if 
the wolf decreased in size, while the sheep remained of the same 
stature, what would the poor wolf do for food? Moreover, if 
the number of species of animals on earth increased, this would 
necessitate an increase in the number of animal signs and con- 
stellations in the sky which govern these terrestrial animals. 

But we have perhaps sufficiently indicated the indebtedness 
of John Michael Albert in the last quarter, as well as of Paul of 
Venice in the first quarter, of the fifteenth century to a vernacu- 
lar writer of the thirteenth century. This fact leaves a strong 

3° Thid., fol. 38r. 

3 Jbid., fols. 31r-v and 38r. 

% Tbid., fol. 40. 

33 Ristoro, VIII, 6; Paul of Venice, cap. 27; Ashburnham 198, fol. 48v (VJ, 8). 

% Ristoro, I, 20; Paul of Venice, cap. 19 (fol. 113v); Ashburnham 198, fol. 66r—v 

2). 
a ~ ae VIII, 20; Ashburnham 198, fol. 7ov (VIII, 7), ‘“‘Quod species create 


nec plures neque pauciores esse debuerunt et quod individua debuerunt neque maiora 
nec minora. 
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impression that in Italy scientific thought had stagnated in the 
interim, and that the Quattrocento was scarcely a time of 
scientific originality or progress. As Duhem has well remarked, 
“‘In the fifteenth century and in the sixteenth century more than 
one pretended savant was an author of this sort.’”"* Our two 
fifteenth century men have not merely borrowed most of their 
ideas, they have taken these from one and the same book. On 
the other hand, it is much more difficult to trace the ideas ex- 
pressed by Ristoro d’Arezzo to their source or sources.*” It is 
possible, however, to contend that Paul and John Michael 
Albert represent a decadent scholasticism rather than the new 
tendencies of the Italian Renaissance, although that course will 
still leave the smirch of their decadence upon the fifteenth 
century. Paul was among other things an Augustinian friar 
and a theologian. John Michael Albert in the work before us 
aims to speak truly rather than elegantly and gives little sign of 
humanistic influence.** Let us now turn to those respects in 
which he seems to differ from his two predecessors and to offer 
some individual interest. 

In general plan, arrangement, and division into books, 
tractates, or chapters, there is much divergence between the 
three works of Ristoro, Paul of Venice, and John Michael 
Albert, especially considering that they have identical titles 
and perforce deal with much the same matters; namely, the 
general constitution of heavens and earth and elements, with 
some attention to the generation of particular things. Ristoro 
has an uncertain and complicated arrangement of some two, 
seven, eight, or nine books,** which not only divide into chapters 
but in at least one case into four distinctions, each with several 

% P, Duhem, Le systéme du monde, IV, 210, “Au XVe siécle et au XVIe siécle 
plus d’un prétendu savant fut auteur de cette facgon-la.” 

37 Those passages where Ristoro cites his authorities by name—they are not many— 
have been discussed by H. D. Austin, Accredited Citations in Ristoro d’Arezzo’s 
Composizione del Mondo, 1911. 

38 Ashburnham 198, fol. 2v. 

39 The Incipit states that the work is divided into two books, but in the printed 
editions the divisions of the second book have been treated as distinct books. What 
is printed as Book VIII is headed in the text, ‘‘ Distinzione ovvero particola ottava 
del libro secondo” (Eighth Distinction or Particular of the Second Book). There 


are two ‘Libro VII” in the printed edition, of which the second is further headed, 
“Seventh Distinction or Particular of the Second Book.” 
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chapters.‘ Paul’s work divides simply into twenty-nine chap- 
ters. That of John Michael Albert consists of fourteen tractates, 
each containing from two to ten chapters. It is true that a 
number of his chapter headings are similar in theme or wording 
to those of Ristoro. The closest resemblance of this sort is in 
his eleventh tractate, “On the Elevation of the Habitable 
Quarter of the Earth,’”’ whose eight chapter headings are practi- 
cally identical with the first eight of the thirteen in Ristoro’s sixth 
book. Often, however, similar chapters are not in the same 
position in the two works, and there aze sections of either which 
are hardly paralleled in the other. 

Even in those chapters or passages where John Michael 
Albert’s treatment appears to have been suggested by the ideas 
contained in the work of Ristoro d’Arezzo, his discussion is 
apt to be fuller, and in general he has added to the sources and 
authorities which were available for Ristoro a considerable 
amount of citation of writers in the two intervening centuries. 
These citations include some little known personages such as 
his father, Guido of Carrara, whom he praises so highly, his 
two teachers, Cajetan and Apollinaris, and Candianus Bollano, 
a patrician of Venice who wrote a work on the soul, De anima." 
John also cites well known names of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries such as Petrus Crescentius,* Peter of Abano,** Cecco 
d’Ascoli,“ Marsilius d’Inghen who died in 1396, Thaddeus of 
Florence who died in 1303, Duns Scotus who passed away five 
years later,“ and Jean de Jandun. Antonio Averlino Filarete 
(1410-1470), who is commonly thought of as an architect and 
sculptor, is listed by John Michael Albert among writers on 

40 This is the first of the two seventh books of the printed edition. 

“ Ashburnham 198, fol. 97v (IX, 8), “‘Ex modernis et temporaneis nostris 
Candianus Bollano patricius venetus in scriptu suo de anima . . . in duorum meorum 
libris preceptorum Gaietani et Apolinaris facile reperientur.” 

# Ashburnham 198, fol. 78r. Pietro dei Crescenzi (c. 1233-1320) is shown to 
have had a great influence upon modern agriculture by Luigi Savastano, ‘‘Contributo 
allo studio critico degli scrittori agrari italici. Pietro dei Crescenzi,” in Annali della 
R. Stazione Sperimentale di Agrumicoltura, V (1922), 132 pp. 

# Peter of Abano is cited a number of times, and from his Lucidator as well as 
the Conciliator: see Ashburnham 198, fols. 2r, 57v, 71v, 74V, I2Iv. 

“ Tbid., fol. 33v. 


4 Thaddeus and d’Inghen are cited at fol. 74r; Scotus at fol. 74v and fols. 67r 
and 69r. 
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plants as having treated that subject ‘elegantly in the ver- 
nacular tongue.” “ Jean de Jandun, according to our author, 
became so addicted to the Averroistic doctrine of the unity of the 
intellect that he manifestly strayed from the Christian Faith, 
and, if he had not feared the argument of fire (z.e. burning at the 
stake through the Inquisition), would have unblushingly pro- 
fessed Averroism.‘? John Michael Albert also cites many names 
of the period before Ristoro and seems especially acquainted 
with the works of Albertus Magnus. He further alludes to a 
number of Arabic authors and to such writers on occult subjects 
as Hermes Trismegistus, Picatrix, Albumasar in Sadan, Beli- 
nus,*® and Alkindi on the theory of the magic arts.*® Some of 
his citations are very likely indirect, and it is more than doubtful 
if he had read a long list of Greek authors whom he mentions 
in one passage,®® and most of whom are not extant. In citing 
adversely the opinions of Democritus and Gilgil the Spaniard as 
to the matter of which the metals are composed, he copies 
Albertus Magnus almost verbatim. From a criticism which he 
makes of a passage in the Conciliator of Peter of Abano one 
might infer that he had read that author none too carefully.” 


 Tbid., fol. 78r, ‘‘Sed et Antonius Averlinus Philaretus lingua vernacula scripsit 
eleganter."” The work of Filarete on architecture was first. printed only in 1890 (ed. 
W. von Oettingen). I have not been able to procure the book of M. Lazzaroni and 
A. Munoz, Filarete, scultore e architetto del sec. X V, 1908, to see if it makes any mention 
of a work on plants by him. 

*? Tbid., fol. 97v, ‘‘Quas stultitias ita secutus est Joannes Jandomus ut manifeste 
exorbitaverit a fide Christiani, et nisi timuisset argumentum ignis sine erubescentia 
stultitiam Averrois profitebatur ... .” 

48 Thid., fols. 21v, 23r, 28v, 32r, 58v, 76v, 124r. 

49 Jbid., fols. 8r and gv. For the contents of this work and for the previous 
authors and works in the fields of occult science and astrology, see my History of 
Magic and Experimental Science, 1923. 

5° Tbid., fol. 78r. 

51 Jbid., fol. 124r; compare Albert, Mineralium, III, i, 4. 

® He thinks that Abano erred in the Eighth (numbered Ninth in the printed 
editions) Differentia of the Conciliator in holding that men live shorter lives today 
than they used and are of weaker constitutions. His argument against Abano is that 
the heavens are not debilitated. But Abano did not hold that the heavens were 
debilitated, but that, when the signs of the zodiac return to their original positions 
directly under the signs of the immobile or imaginary and ideal zodiac, then virtue 
passes from the First Cause through the heavens or mediate causes in a more perfect 
manner, and men live longer and are stronger. This theory of the revolution of the 
eighth sphere Abano set forth in three different treatises: the Conciliator, the 
Lucidator, and the Tractatus motus octave spere. 
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However, he cites many more authorities by name than did 
Ristoro d’Arezzo, for example. 

Despite this show of broad erudition, John Michael Albert 
appears rather ignorant of the literature in certain fields. Thus 
in the dedicatory preface he asserts that few Latins have 
written on mathematics, and although he then proceeds to men- 
tion Michael Scot, Guido Bonatti, ‘“‘and certain later writers, 
before whom, however, there were many celebrated ones, such 
as the blessed Thomas on supercelestial impressions and before 
him Albertus Magnus,” and although a little later he further 
cites the Lucidator of Peter of Abano, still he has given a con- 
flicting and rather scanty estimate, mentioning only astrological 
works and writers, and naming no one later than the early 
fourteenth century. He accepts as genuine the works of alchemy 
ascribed to Raymond Lull, Arnald of Villanova, Aquinas, 
Albertus Magnus, Brother Elias, and the ancient church fathers 
and philosophers. He already refers to the alchemistic Liber 
Turbe, or Turba philosophorum, as it is more commonly called.™ 

Our author not only appears to be ignorant of the French 
mathematicians of the fourteenth century, such as John of Meurs 
and Firminus of Bellavalle, but also of the division of the 
hour into sixty minutes, and each minute into sixty seconds, 
which was employed by them as customary in 1345.54 Instead 
he repeats the earlier medieval division of the hour into four 
puncta, ten minutes, forty moments (momenia), or 22,560 atoms. 
He adds that punctum gets its name from punching (a pungendo), 
because artificers puncture the faces of clocks or sun-dials as 
many times as they signify puncta.™ 

It may be granted that the work of John Michael Albert 
is itself of little or no importance in the history of experimental 

* Ashburnham 198, fol. 124r. 

% This is shown by their treatise, or report to Pope Clement VI, of that year on 
the subject of the reform of the calendar. In giving the estimates of Ptolemy, 
Abrachis (Hipparchus), Albategni, and the Alphonsine Tables for the duration of the 
true solar year, they express the excess of time over 365 days in hours, minutes, and 
seconds, stating that ‘‘in this table the decimal fractions given by these authors have 
been converted into the customary fractions of the hour.’”” See Duhem, Le systéme 
du monde, IV (1916), 52-54. 

% Ashburnham 198, fol. ro5v (X, 7), ‘‘Punctum autem nomen accipit a pun- 
gendo quia artifices pungent horologia totiers ut puncta significant.” 
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science. He is usually very theoretical in his treatment of 
scientific questions, and is apt further to be theological or 
astrological by turns. Except for some dabbling in alchemy he 
appears to have made no scientific observations himself, nor 
does he match his citations of earlier medieval writers on science 
by allusion to the practical scientific inventions and instruments 
of that period. His rdle is that of a compiler, using, as he him- 
self says in his preface, Greek and Latin authorities for matters 
of physics and theology, Arabic writers for the fields of medicine 
and astronomy. Occasionally, however, he notes recent natural 
phenomena, such as earthquakes at Capua and Naples in 1456 
and at Brescia in 1470." 

Perhaps the most noteworthy feature of the work before 
us is the deft and clever combination of two attitudes that 
would commonly be regarded as conflicting, if not diametrically 
opposing; namely, on the one hand an edifying, orthodox, and 
conservative religious position, and on the other a bold ac- 
ceptance of astrology, alchemy, and other occult arts. These 
two extremes our author makes no great effort to reconcile. He 
rides his two horses, not with a foot planted on either simul- 
taneously, but by nimbly hopping back and forth from one to 
the other. This is alike bewildering to the reader, who suddenly 
finds his author indulging in an occult art that he had roundly 
condemned a few pages before, amusing, and exciting, since 
John Michael Albert occasionally reminds us of the peril of his 
own position by allusion to the fate of past astrologers and 
heretics. 

John opens his work upon the religious note, asserting that 
among the most serious and shameful sins which mankind daily 
commits is that of damnable ingratitude towards God.’ Pres- 
ently we find him saying with Hugh of St. Victor that God may 
be known in two ways, through His universe or through Christ. 
The philosopher learns of God through the universe; the 
Christian, through Christ. In the present work on the con- 
stitution of the universe John will take the path of philosophy. 
In a later passage he affirms that his work is not controversial, 

% Tbid., fol. 66r. 


57 Tbid., fol. tr, ‘Inter gravissimos ac flagitiossimos errores quos mortale genus 
cotidiano lapsu frequenter admittit . . . .” 
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“but to show to the best of our ability the majesty of God.” ** 
In other chapters contemplation of the variety of vegetation 
or the wonderful structure of the human body fills him with 
admiration of the deity.*® 

From the chapter entitled ‘‘In what respect are the elements 
affected by the heavens?” ® one might conclude that John 
meant to minimize even the natural influence of the planets 
and signs upon the four inferior elements. The chapter is 
made up almost ‘entirely of repetition of the arguments of 
Gregory the Great in the homily on the three Magi, of Cicero 
in De divinatione, of Augustine and others against astrology. 
The case of Jacob and Esau is brought up more than once, and 
very little space is given to the arguments for astrology compared 
to the long rehearsal of those against it. Yet elsewhere through- 
out the work astrological influence is repeatedly adduced—as 
it had been by Ristoro and Paul of Venice—to explain the con- 
stitution and workings of the universe. This we shall illustrate 
in more detail in a moment. First let us note the equally 
inconsistent attitude of John Michael Albert towards Hermes 
Trismegistus. In one passage he informs us that, according to 
Augustine, Hermes was not a prophet from God but was en- 
lightened by demons.*' Yet he continues to cite him as an 
authority in other passages. 

Of the prominence and variety of astrological doctrine in 
John Michael Albert’s work it is possible to give many illustra- 
tions. Like Ristoro and Paul of Venice he gives the influence 
of the sky as one of the causes of the formation of mountains, 
and we have already noted their common astrological argument 
against the existence of the Antipodes. We further find John 
quoting with apparent approval such astrological dicta as the 
statement of Albumasar im Sadan that the sun and moon are, 

58 Tbid., fol. 97v, ‘‘ Nam hic liber non est litigatorius sed ad ostendendam quantum 
possumus dei maiestatem.”’ 

59 Tbid., Tract. IX, caps. 2 and 7. 

60 Tbid., fols. 66v-68r (VIII, 3), ‘quid patiantur elementa a celo?”’ 

6 Tbid., fol. 23r, ‘‘Hunc tamen hominem Aug., de ct. dei, cap. 23 quod fuerit 
propheta non a deo sed a demonibus illuminatus et cap. 24 multa de hoc libello Ad 


Asclepium carpit.” 
8 Jbid., fol. 113r (XI, 8). 
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after God, the life of the living,“ or that of Hermes Trismegistus 
ad Asclepium that the earth is the recipient of all the impressions 
of the sky, and that whatever descends from above has generative 
power.“ He associates the seven metals with the planets, as 
was common in alchemy, and gems with the fixed stars.™ 
Astrologers are quoted as saying that marvelous swords can be 
made from meteoric iron.” In treating of the seven planets in 
turn, their astrological influences are given as they had been by 
Ristoro, with additional matter from Belinus, Picatrix, Hermes 
or Mercurius Trismegistus, and (Pseudo-) Ptolemy as to the 
figures and forms of the planets for purposes of car¥ing astro- 
logical images.*’ Ina later passage we are told that the influence 
of the planet Mars is diversified, and that sometimes philosophers 
are multiplied under it, sometimes emperors.** Plutarch’s three 
one-eyed generals—Philip of Macedon, Pyrrhus of Epirus, and 
Hannibal—may have been born under the same constellation. 
In yet another place it is stated that persons born under friendly 
planets are apt to be in accord.** 

Our author affirms that floods are due to conjunctions of 
the planets and vary in extent as the conjunctions are great, 
medium, or little. He doubts the possibility of a universal 
deluge, since the law of pairs or contraries would require that if 
the stars were favorable to a deluge in one region, they should 
somewhere else be favorable to a drought. So far on this point 
John has followed the line of thought of one of Ristoro’s chap- 
ters,’ but he continues the discussion further, noting that Noah’s 
flood was regarded as universal by ‘‘our ancestors,” and that 
the poets similarly represent the deluge under Deucalion and 
Pyrrha. Albert and many others regard the flood as a divine 
punishment for sin, ‘“‘but this reason is a theological one and 
does not inform us as to the immediate efficient causes.” Peter 

* JTbid., fol. 21v, “‘Albumasar in sadan dicit quod sol et luna post deum sunt 
vita viventium.” 

 Tbid., fol. 76v (IX, 1). 

% Tbid., fol. 125v (XIII, 3). 

 Tbid., fol. 65v (VIII, 2). 

* Tbid., fols. 17-34 (Tract. III). 

*8 Tbid., fol. roor (IX, 9). 

* Tbid., fol. 91v (IX, 6). 

7° Ristoro d’Arezzo, Della composiszione del mondo, VI, 12. 
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of Abano was accused of heresy for holding that the deluge was 
due to a conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn 1820 years after the 
creation, and that Noah foresaw the flood by the science of the 
stars. But Abano contended before a council of ecclesiastics 
that not the deluge merely but also tiie division of tongues was 
signified by the sky. Certain Arabs ascribed the flood not to 
any constellation but to the force of imagination exercised by 
the Intelligence that moves the sphere of the moon. William of 
Auvergne, the thirteenth century bishop of Paris, in his De 
universo interpreted the biblical passage concerning the cataracts 
of the sky being opened as having reference to the influence of 
such constellations as the Pleiades and Orion which produce 
rain and humidity and multiply waters. John Michael Albert 
concludes the discussion of this point by detailing four different 
astrological causes of deluges, and asserting that just the opposite 
conditions will produce a widespread conflagration. But these 
four astrological causes he copies word for word from the De 
causis et proprtetatibus elementorum of Albertus Magnus.” 

In a previous chapter,” separated by some fifty leaves of 
text from the foregoing discussion in his own work, John appears 
to have reproduced, from a chapter which follows it closely in 
this same work of Albert, the opposing arguments of Avicenna 
and Averroés as to whether all forms of life could be regenerated 
merely by natural action of the stars, after they had been ob- 
literated by a universal deluge so that there would be no possibil- 
ity of the ordinary procreation by intercourse between the two 
sexes. Avicenna maintained the affirmative, adducing four 
considerations in its favor: 1, the spontaneous generation of 
mice on shipboard from putrefaction; 2, the generation of 
serpents from the hairs of women in water; 3, monstrous births; 
4, the fact noted by astrologers that certain constellations impede 
human generation. Averroés, however, contended that perfect 
animals, on account of the diversity of their members, could not 
be generated by the stars. For this and other reasons he argued 


De causis elementorum, I, ii, 9 (Vol. IX, p. 621, of Borgnet’s edition of the works 
of Albertus Magnus). John Michael Albert's discussion occurs at fols. 121r-123r of 
Ashburnham 198 (Tract. XIII, De impressionibus mirabilibus, cap. 1, De causis 
diluviorum et pluviarum). 

” Ashburnham 198, fol. 73r-v (VIII, 10). 
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that the world and species were eternal, and that there had never 
been a universal deluge. 

If, however, John follows the De causis et proprietatibus 
elementorum of Albert in reproducing these arguments of Avi- 
cenna and Averroés, he has not done so very exactly, if we may 
trust on this point the text of Albert’s treatise given in Borgnet’s 
too often faulty edition. Where Albert says, ‘‘ Moreover, there 
is a great altercation between Avicenna and Averroés in their 
books (lidellis) concerning those deluges,”’ leaving us somewhat 
in doubt whether he has reference to special monographs on 
floods ascribed to Avicenna and Averroés respectively, or simply 
to discussion of that subject in their works generally, John 
asserts, ‘‘Avicenna and Averroés published a single book con- 
cerning the deluge in which they contend in turn.’’** Thus he 
definitely commits the error of making men contemporaries who 
were separated by a whole century in addition to creating an 
apparently fictitious bibliographical reference. Where, how- 
ever, Avicenna adduces the spontaneous generation of mice, 
Borgnet’s text is probably at fault in making Albert affirm that 
we see women generated from earth in some places, the abbrevi- 
ated form for the word mures (mice) having probably been 
mistaken for mulieres (women). 

Our author even touches on the risky topic of the relation 
of the planets to religious changes.” Having said, “Finally, 
when the moon is in conjunction with Jupiter, Antichrist will 
come, whose sect will soon be dissolved because of the swift 
course of the moon,” he adds, however, that while these views 
are found in the book De vetula ascribed to Ovid, he thinks that 
they are not approved by the Christian religion except in so far 
as the stars incline but do not compel us toaction. Hecontinues, 
‘““Cecco d’Ascoli reached such a point of insanity that he said 
that it was natural that a virgin (or, the Virgin) should conceive, 
for which error he was condemned to be burned by fire. And 

73 De causis elementorum, I, ii, 13, ‘‘Est autem altercatio magna inter Avicennam 


et Averroem in suis libellis de diluviis istis quid sit reparans terras et animalia quae 
sunt in ipsis... .” 

% Ashburnham 198, fol. 73r, “‘ Avicenna et Averrois de diluvio singulum ediderunt 
librum in quo invice pugnent.”’ 

% Tbid., fol. 33v (III, 8). 


15 
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indeed, unless he has changed his opinion for the better, he now 
also sighs in hell.” The information which our author has 
offered as to the respects in which the teachings of Cecco d’Ascoli 
and Peter of Abano were considered heretical, is novel and im- 
portant, if true.” 

John’s chapter, ‘“Why different impressions are generated 
in various parts of the world at different times, and concerning 
the impressions and ascendents of certain cities of Italy,” 7® 
bears a general resemblance to Ristoro’s chapter, ‘‘On finding 
the reason why winds and rain and hail-storms, and plenty and 
famine, and peace and war and other accidents, occur in dif- 
ferent parts of the world according to the times and the diversity 
of location.” 7* But John adds further astrological detail, 
stating that we inquire concerning plans of the planet Mercury; 
concerning dances and the crimes of adulterers, of Venus; 
concerning wars and horrors, of Mars. “And I am much 
afraid that next year it will shake Italy, and that too with 
foreign soldiery,” *® continues our author. Ristoro had not 
developed the theme of the ascendents of Italian cities, but 
John puts Florence, Imola, and Ferrara under the sign Aries; 
Bologna, Siena, Mantua, and Verona under Taurus; and so on, 
sometimes including foreign countries. Gemini, for example, 
rules England and Sardinia as well as Cesena. Cancer governs 
Turkey, Barbary, and Constantinople as well as Lucca and 
Milan. Cecco d’Ascoli in the fourteenth century had somewhat 
similarly treated of the control exerted by the stars over the 
fate of cities.*! 

76‘*| | . Ultimum cum iovi coniungetur luna aderit Antichristus cuius lex cito 
dissolvetur propter velocem cursum lune. Scripta sunt hec eadem in libro de vetula 
que inscribitur Ovidio que parum christiana religio ut opinor approbat nisi de in- 
clinatione aliqua ut sepe repetitum est. Franciscus Esculanus in tantam insaniam 
crevit ut dixerit naturale fuisse ut virgo conciperet propter quem errorem damnatus 


est ut igne cremaretur. Et profecto nisi sententiam mutarit in melius nunc et in 
herebo suspirat.”” 

77 | shall treat of it more fully in an article on the relations of these men to the 
inquisition in Speculum. 

78 Ashburnham 198, fols. 138-140 (XIV, 4), ‘“‘Cur diverse impressiones in 
variis mundi partibus diversis temporibus generentur et de impressionibus et de 
ascendentibus aliquarum civitatum italie.” 

79 Ristoro d’Arezzo, Della composizione del mondo, VII, 4. 

8° Ashburnham 198, fol. 139r, ‘‘Multumque ego iam dubito ne proximo anno 
quatiat Italiam et proprie milite externo.” 

81 See my History of Magic and Experimental Science, I1, 955. 
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Astrology was by no means the only occult science in which 
our author took a lively interest. For alchemy, too, he had a 
high respect, believing not only that many recent men of note 
such as John of England, Arnald of Villanova, and Raymond 
Lull had written treatises on it, but also saints like Fulgentius, 
Thomas, Albert, Elias, and Ambrose, and philosophers such as 
Avicenna, Hermes, Geber, Haly, Rasis, Plato, Aristotle, and 
Galen. If their writings on the art had been found impracti- 
cable, it was simply because ignoramuses had misunderstood their 
enigmatic expressions. Alchemy is the science that above all 
others imitates nature. In certain writings ascribed to Pluto 
(Plato?) John had read that the form of the metals was the 
numerical proportion between the quantities of the component 
elements and the celestial virtue. He believed that all the 
metals were of a single species, but that precious stones were not, 
and that this explained why alchemists had more difficulty in 
transmuting gems than metals. Following the doctrine of 
Albert in the Semita recta, he had tinctured silver in the acid of 
silversmiths and made gold that endured all tests, but it was 
produced with so great labor that there was more loss sustained 
in the process than gain from the gold. But he believed that 
the following recipe for making gold was supported by the ex- 
perience of the alchemists. ‘“‘Of purest quicksilver and a 
twelfth the amount of natural incombustible sulphur they make 
an amalgam which they seal up in a glass vase so that the spirits 
may not evaporate, and with a measured, slow fire they convert 
the whole substance into natural sulphur, of which one part to a 
thousand of the quicksilver that they call ‘fugitive serf’ converts 
into pure and veritable gold.” * 

® Ashburnham 198, fols. 123v-126r (XIII, 3), deals with alchemy, the heading 
being ‘‘ De generatione minerarum et de alchemia.” 

%* ] am not sure that I have correctly rendered the meaning. The Latin of the 
passage is: ‘‘In quibusdam alchimicis que Plutoni inscribuntur dicitur quod forma 
metallorum est proportio numeri que consurgit ex dosibus elementorum proportiona- 
torum cum virtute celesti.” Jbid., fol. 125r. 

% Tbid., fol. 124r, “‘. . . ex purissima enim substantia argenti vivi et parte 
duodecima sulphuris physici incremabilis conficiunt amalgamam quam includunt in 
vitreum vas ut evaporare spiritus nequeant et cum igne proportionali lento totam 


substantiam in physicum sulphur convertunt, cuius una pars supra mille argenti vivi 
quod vocant servum fugitivum convertitur in merum et verum aurum.” 
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Like Ristoro, our author believes in the existence of demons 
who inhabit the spheres of the planets and are the intelligences 
that move the orbs. He also holds that there are spirits without 
bodies on earth, as the marvelous results produced by exorcisms 
prove. He further affirms that disembodied spirits have been 
heard to speak in his time in many places, which no one will 
deny who does not wish to admit that he is mad or insane. 
Consequently Aristotle and Averroés gravely erred in asserting 
that an immaterial force such as an angel could not move a 
material body.* 

John also treats of dreams.* He divides them into four 
categories: natural, caused by the humors predominating in 
the human body; animal, which word he here employs in the 
sense of connected with the soul (anima), such dreams resulting 
from mental worry; celestial, which come from God like the 
dreams of Joseph, or, as Galen suggests in the second book of 
his work on the treatment of acute diseases, may be due to the 
relation of the human soul to the heavenly bodies; and last, 
diabolical, such as the dreams of the wives of Pilate and Caesar, 
which were suggested by demons. There seem to John to be 
six essentials fora true dream. First, the mind or soul should 
be noble and not obfuscated by vice and gluttony; second, it 
should be sincere and unaccustomed to lie; third, the physical 
constitution should be temperate; fourth, the mind should not 
be affected; fifth, the dream should come in the morning; sixth, 
it should not occur soon after eating. These requirements 
somewhat correspond to Aristotle’s conditions for true dreams. 

Marvel-working images and incantations were other occult 
matters of interest to our author.*’ He lists various works 
concerning the former, and notes that Albertus Magnus says 
that they cannot be understood without knowledge of the 
magical sciences of astronomy, magic, and nigromancy. He 
cites medical autk.orities—Walter, Gordon, Gilbert, Haly Abbas, 
Avicenna—as to cures wrought by use of incantations, and 


8 For the contents of this paragraph see Tract. VII, cap. 5, “‘probans quod 
dentur substantie incorporee et spiritus qui in singulis speris reperiantur,” at fols. 
57v-61r, but especially fol. 59. 

% Tbid., fol. 89r-v. 

87 Ibid., fol. 58. 
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he mentions two cases known to him personally during the past 
year in which persons had been cured of wounds within eight 
days by mere repetition of such words as “‘In the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. Christ was 
anointed and pierced (unctus et punctus), so you too shall be 
healed even as He was healed.” The second formula was, 
“Christ was born, Christ died, Christ rose again. As these 
words are three, so shall this wound be healed without pus.” 
John argues that the mere words could not have so stupendous 
an effect, and that the cure must be due to the invisible opera- 
tions of spirits. He is confirmed in this view by the assertion 
of Plato that incantations are the illusion of demons, and the 
dictum of Jerome that they are a sin, even if good words are 
employed, because of their suspicious circumstances which the 
devil uses like a poison. Nor could anyone become invisible, 
a thing contrary to nature, unless by the aid of spirits. Yet 
John does not seem to disapprove of the recent cures which were 
effected by such means. Along with such medicinal incanta- 
tions, which seem to him to involve demon aid, John mentions 
the method of curing warts by touching them with chick-peas 
and then throwing the peas away behind one’s back. He as- 
cribes this procedure to Serapion; really it goes back to Pliny.** 

Such are some features of a work written in Italy as the 
period commonly known as ‘“‘The High Renaissance” was 
beginning. Yet it serves chiefly to illustrate the weakness of 
natural science in Italy of the fifteenth century, and to support 
Duhem’s general conclusion that the physics and astronomy of 
Italy in the later middle ages were inferior to those of the 
University of Paris in the first half of the fourteenth century. 
As John Michael Albert’s treatise remained in manuscript, 
though composed almost a half century after the invention of 
printing with movable types, so his ideas remained those of the 
thirteenth century—of Albertus Magnus, Ristoro d’Arezzo, and 
Peter of Abano. Indeed, he only partially absorbed the ideas 
of Albert and Abano and sometimes fails to do justice to their 
thought or fund of information. Moreover, he remained in 


88 Pliny, Hist. nat., XXII, 72; Lynn Thorndike, History of Magic and Experi- 
mental Science, I, 88. 
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ignorance alike of a changing world forecast by the portentous 
progress of Portuguese mariners down the coast of Africa and 
out into the islands of the Atlantic, and of changing times 
marked by the division of the hour into sixty minutes each of 
sixty seconds. Yet his work is interesting reading. And he 
was by no means the last to repeat the contents of the works of 
Albert and Abano, whose authority was to be long continued. 

If anything, John does not keep the fields of science and 
religion as distinct as did the greater thirteenth century writers, 
although he makes some effort in that direction. But he intro- 
duces into a work of natural philosophy the kind of adverse 
criticism of astrology and favoring argument for the existence 
of demons that in the thirteenth century had been characteristic 
rather of the Summa of theology. The supernatural and the 
superstitious receive no scientific or critical check at his hands. 
But of the barriers raised by orthodoxy we are more than once 
reminded. Our attention is especially arrested by John’s 
playing with the fire that had consumed Cecco d’Ascoli and 
threatened Peter of Abano and Jean de Jandun. What had 
been the influence upon freedom of thought of those still re- 
membered incidents—though very likely none too accurately 
remembered—of almost two centuries ago? Were they isolated, 
sensational occurrences, and for that reason celebrated in history 
and legend? Or were they typical of other happenings that 
have been forgotten? Did our author feel quite secure in his 
own day? Or did the danger-signal of heresy, instead of intimi- 
dating the expression of thought, act sometimes as an incentive 
to venturesomeness and lead men to skate as near the hole as 
they thought the thin ice would bear, and their own speed and 
cleverness would permit? If we take our author’s three past 
examples at his own evaluation, we find that Jean de Jandun 
alone was deterred by fear of the Inquisition. Cecco went to 
the stake; Peter of Abano successfully defended and boldly 
amplified his teaching. Moreover, even Jean de Jandun seems 
to have made it clear enough what his real views were. 

LYNN THORNDIKE 
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II—CAMOES AS AN EPIC POET? 


UST as tragedy, by its classical definition, must express a 
sudden change of fortune, calling forth a storm of passion 
which, as the theorists say, shall excite ‘terror and pity’; so epic 
poetry has for its proper subject the strife of men: the violent 
changes effected in men’s conscience and in social conditions, 
fruitful of heroic events stimulating and inspiring to the imagi- 
nation, without, however, seeking to discover their causes, or to 
account for them logically or explain them, which is the function 
of history. Epic poetry chooses from among the rich crop of 
heroic incidents those which loom greatest in size and effort and 
significance, taking pleasure in the marvellous. The strife 
among the prodigious forces of life, adventures based on tradi- 
tion and legend rather than on rigorously ascertained facts, 
synthetic surveys set forth in exalted and yet artistically 
measured style,—that is the proper material of the epic poem. 
The tragic poet, who gives his actors buskins and deep echoing 
voices, is principally concerned with the titanic violence of the 
passions which agitate the souls of his protagonists, with the 
inner world of the human heart, now become a dark cavern in 
which winds rage and roar; but the epic poet is concerned 
principally with the outward actions of his characters heroically 
expressed. The epic is thus a narrative, always, however, 
raised to the heroic pitch of a mighty voice singing a fateful 
strife for the realization of a great collective ideal. 

The Homeric poems, conceived before the ideal of country 
had been formed in the Greek mind, set forth the strife of a 
family of heroes. They have for ideal the union of this family 
under a common principle, the love of honour and victory. 
Virgil sang the formation of the Roman State; Dante gave 
utterance to the aspiration for Italian unity in a universal 

1In the first article of the series the eminent Portuguese critic discussed Camoes 
as a Lyric Poet (RoMANIC REviEw, XVI, 1925, pp. 287-305). It is hoped that 


these brilliant studies may stimulate greater interest in the national poet of Portu- 
gal.—Editor’s Note. 
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empire. Was there among the writers in Portugal any thought 
of an epic poem when CamGes outlined his poem? The idea 
was in the air, present in the minds of all, partly suggested by 
the models of antiquity, partly by the historical circumstances of 
the Portuguese nation. The historian Gomez Eannes de 
Zurara more than once quotes Lucan, the creator of the Latin 
historical epic who in his Pharsalia, because of a lack of heroic 
inspiration, reduced epic poetry to an agreeable form of con- 
temporary history. 

In 1533, in his Panegyrico a D. Joao III, the historian Joao 
de Barros very frankly expressed a preference for epic rather than 
lyric poetry or romances of chivalry. ‘Of old,” he says, “‘at 
the tables of lords and princes the notable deeds of great men 
were sung in verse. Thus heroic poetry arose and even today, 
as I have been informed, the Turks in their songs praise the war- 
like deeds of their captains, and if this practise were introduced 
in Spain and all Europe there would be more profit, methinks, 
in such music than in these lovelorn songs and lyrics.”” Earlier, 
in 1520, the same writer in his romance entitled Cronica do 
Emperador Clarimundo had shown originality by introducing 
into his work an intention to glorify his country. In the last 
part of the novel a prophet foretells to Clarimundo the fame of 
the kings his successors, who shall form the Portuguese nation 
and make it great through navigation and conquest. I have 
already pointed out this fact elsewhere and suggested the 
possibility of Clarimundo being a source of Os Lusiadas. The 
very metrical form of heroic poetry (ottava rima) is used by 
Barros in his novel. Antonio Ferreira clearly suggests an epic 
enterprise to Pero de Andrade Caminha, indicating one of the 
sons of King Jodo as his central hero: 

“Dos mais claros. . . . 


The same poet, who was a kind of theorist of the classical 
ideal and a guide to our earlier sixteenth century poets, exhorted 
Antonio de Castilho to write a history of his country, which in 
scope and dominant thought should not differ greatly from those 
of epic poetry, according to the ideas of the time: 

“When shall I see the Lusitanian name 
Through thee in history’s pages so renowned 
As to dull lofty Rome’s enduring fame?”’ 
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The author of Castro made the same suggestion to D. Antonio 
de Vasconcellos in the 8th ode of Book I; to Antonio de Castilho, 
Keeper of the Torre do Tombo, in the 6th letter of Book II; and 
to the Latin poet Diogo de Teive; and Diogo Bernardes excused 
himself for not making the attempt owing to the lack of an 
Augustus to patronize the good work. The discussion of this 
idea of a national epic, which occurs also in other passages of the 
Poemas Lusitanos of Ferreira (Ode I of Book I, Letter 3 of Book 
I, and Ode I of Book II), his Cherylus-satire and the epigrams 
have been combined so as to reconstruct the storm of protests 
and enmities which CamGes’ genius and his ambitious project of 
writing an epic are supposed to have excited at Court. Even 
the historical writings of the sixteenth century throb with an 
epic inspiration. Joao de Barros disguises as epic heroes the 
actors in his Asia, a mass of great deeds which Gaspar Corréa, 
adding his own share of phantasy, entitled Lendas. And the 
preference shown by all the historians for the deeds done in the 
remote lands beyond the sea, even when their subject matter 
openly enjoined upon them to deal with home affairs, is another 
clear sign of the pride of a people which had succeeded in high 
emprises. At the beginning of the seventeenth century, when 
Diogo do Couto in his dialogues entitled Soldado Pratico in- 
quires into the causes of the decay of the Portuguese rule in 
India, he still does so in an epic spirit, since it is to the weakening 
of warlike spirit and heroic enthusiasm that he attributes the 
decay of a dominion which in his opinion should be maintained 
by arms alone. 

Very real and opportune was the epic material presented to 
Camées. All the history of Portugal, from King Afonso 
Henriques to King Joao III, had been set forth in ordered se- 
quence, all the chroniclers had imbued their works with living 
patriotism and ardent religious faith. The miraculous, chival- 
rous, lyric and tragic elements of that history had likewise been 
revealed: the battle of Ourique, the Infanta Maria, Inés de 
Castro, Nun’ Alvarez, the Infantes at Ceuta, the legends of the 
pathless seas, peopled with giants and monsters. The title had 
been suggested, the metre tried, \the epic character of such 
figures as Gama and Albuquerque, central figures in the events 
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of the East and principal actors in the histories of those events, 
had been proved. Ideas too had been given for the plan of the 
work, as the system of prophecy introduced by Barros. The 
Portuguese language had received a long training in metaphor, 
periphrases and euphemism, and a continuous experience in the 
use of epithets, so that a style of austere grandiloquence had 
been formed. To combine these scattered elements in the unity 
of one principal action, with past and future history inserted in 
the form of episodes, to convert into symbols what was typical 
and representative in that history, to examine all the lyrical, 
tragic or chivalrous incidents in order to discover and display 
their epic side, to reveal that the only end in view was praise of 
the Portuguese, was to create the national epic, and this was the 
work of synthetic intuition which Camées carried out in his 
Lusiadas. 

After the fair portico of plot, invocation and dedication, we 
approach the action, which, in obedience to the theorists ever 
anxious to distinguish sharply between chronicle and epic, was 
already far advanced. The Portuguese were already sailing 
through the Indian Sea, after much toil and danger, when the 
gods of Olympus met in council to decide whether the navigators 
should be permitted to reach the India of their desire. Despite 
the opposition of Bacchus, jealous lest the fame of his rule in 
India should be obscured by the valour of the Portuguese, the 
opinion of Mars prevailed, Mars who saw in the navigators 
heroic warriors and the friends of his lady love, Venus. Jupiter 
agreed with this opinion for thus it had been ordained by Fate. 

Meanwhile the Portuguese reach Mozambique, where they 
all but succumb to treachery, pass by Quiloa and arrive at 
Mombasa, where, with the support of Bacchus, a great treachery 
is set afoot, which they escape only through the help of Venus 
and her nymphs, who prevent the fleet from entering the harbour. 
Once more Venus implores Jupiter on behalf of the Portuguese, 
who are still beset with dangerous adventures, notwithstanding 
the decision of the Olympian assembly. Mercury is forthwith 
sent down to Earth and in dreams advises and encourages Vasco 
da Gama, announcing that he will soon arrive at Melinde and be 
hospitably entertained by its king. 
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The King of Melinde, on a visit to the fleet, begs Gama to 
inform him of the geographical position of his country, of its 
noble king and of its history. The captain of the fleet accedes to 
his request, this being one of the most skilful methods chosen by 
Camées to introduce the history anterior to the voyage to India, 
which was rightly selected as the central theme, since it was— 
and was already then so considered—the chief of the Portuguese 
voyages, the crowning glory of the long series of efforts begun by 
Prince Henry the Navigator. The narrative set forth to the 
. King of Melinde includes the description of Europe, the position 
of Portugal in the continent of Europe, and the principal deeds 
of D. Henrique, D. Theresa, King Afonso Henriques, King 
Sancho I, King Afonso II, King Sancho II, King Afonso III, 
King Dinis, King Afonso IV, King Pedro I, King Fernando, 
King Joao I, King Afonso V and King Joao II. 

But as the epic poet does not relate but sing, he has to choose 
and emphasize the incidents best suited to his purpose. And so 
we have the battle of S. Mamede, in which the pride and daring 
of Afonso Henriques appears as he founds a country; the battle 
of Ourique, a formidable battle for those days, which gave a 
warlike consecration to the new king, clothing him with divine 
sanction and the ungrudging respect of his followers; the gener- 
osity of King Afonso IV, who at the tearful entreaty of his 
daughter sets aside his anger against his son-in-law, marches to 
his assistance, helps him to victory and returns without taking 
any share in the spoils; the death of Inés, showing the vehemence 
of Portuguese love and the rigid character of a decision of State, 
Nun’ Alvarez and Aljubarrota, the heroism of a saint and the 
most lofty love of country; the attempts of King Joao II to 
reach India and the decision of King Manuel to send out that 
fleet which the King of Melinde now sees and welcomes. 

But once more, as Camées was an epic poet not a historian, 
he does not present King Manuel’s decision as a cold deduction 
from scientific studies and previous reports, better set forth in 
prose. As he was making use of symbols and images in order to 
produce a work of art, not threading together ascertained facts, 
he had recourse to a favourite device of classic writers, of which 
there are many instances in the epics of that time: a dream. 
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In a dream the rivers Indus and Ganges appear to King Manuel, 
the former of which prophesies that he will rule in India after a 
grievous war. Vasco da Gama then relates how King Manuel 
promptly ordered the departure of the fleet under his command, 
the actual departure and the voyage previous to his arrival at 
that friendly port; and as the voyage, the principal feat of the 
Portuguese nation, symbolizes the principal part of that activity, 
so the narrative is woven of symbols. One such symbol is the 
old man of Restello, who personifies popular discontent, suspi- 
cious common sense; another is the incident of Fernam Velloso, 
the bragging adventurer, while still another the magnificent 
personification of the giant Adamastor, who is for us Portuguese 
what the Columns of Hercules were to the Phoenicians and all 
mariners of old—the Ne plus ultra shorn at last of its terrors. 
The hymn to his country enthusiastically sung by Gama before 
the King of Melinde ended in stanzas addressed not to that 
distant king but to Portuguese the world over, declaring that 
the heroic deeds of the Portuguese, real and twofold in their 
daring and in their suffering for God and King, excel the great 
mass of fantastic adventures of fantastic heroes, ancient and 
modern, nay, exceed the strength of human nature: 


“Julgas agora Rei. . . . 


After receiving rich presents from the King, with solemn 
promises of firm friendship, the fleet sets out, piloted by a faith- 
ful native of Melinde. It is sailing on confidently when Bacchus, 
seeing the end of their voyage near and with it the end of his 
fame as conqueror of the East, assembles the gods of the sea and 
persuades them to destroy his zealous rivals. The marine gods 
show themselves eager to support him; and while the sailors 
were listening in pleasant idleness to the story of the Twelve of 
England, an eloquent page of Portuguese heroism told by 
Fernam Velloso, a furious storm arose. Again they are saved 
by Venus, who with her train of nymphs and goddesses subdues 
the destructive frenzy of the winds. 

And at last they reach Calicut. Here Vasco da Gama is 
hospitably received by the Samori; and the Catual of the city, 
privately informed about the Portuguese by Moncaide, desires 
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to visit the fleet. It is during this visit that Paulo da Gama, in 
describing the figures on the banners which adorn the ships, 
narrates to the Indian, not a complete history as his brother had 
done at Melinde, but a number of incidents which prove afresh 
the superhuman heroism of the Portuguese: Egas Moniz, D. 
Fuas Roupinho, D. Prior Theotonio, Mem Moniz, Geraldo sem 
Pavor, Martin Lopez, Paio Perez Corréa, Goncalo Ribeiro and 
others. In a dream the Samori is warned by Bacchus of the 
supposed falseness of the Portuguese, and begins to entertain 
suspicions of them. The Catual plots their destruction, prevent- 
ing the Captain from returning to his ship and hindering them 
from trading freely, devising endless delays, while awaiting the 
ships from Mecca. The Portuguese succeed in escaping and 
set out on their homeward voyage; and Venus, ever their 
protector, prepares for them the pleasant surprise of the Island 
of Love, an earthly paradise where they find every delight of 
divine love and feasting. 

Camées now adopts another device for singing the future 
heroism of the Portuguese in the East, whose route they had 
just discovered. It consists in the prophecy of a nymph who in 
song announces to the enraptured Portuguese the coming of 
successive fleets along that way, the destruction of Calicut in 
vengeance of its treachery, the superhuman feats of the invincible 
Duarte Pacheco, D. Francisco de Almeida, D. Lourenco de 
Almeida, Afonso de Albuquerque—the principal figure of the 
East, whose cruelty, however, this poet notes—Soarez de 
Albergaria, Sequeira, Meneses, Heitor da Silveira, down to D. 
Joao de Castro. Then climbing a mountain, Thetys shows 
Gama the system of the universe and describes it in detail. It 
is in this description that occurs that stanza the bad taste of 
which seems to have been due to the censorship, ever anxious 
to guard the purity of the faith: 


“‘ Aqui s6 verdadeiros. . . .” 


In this form, certainly the happiest conception that could 
have occurred to his inspiration, Camdes maintained unfalter- 
ingly, without a break in its epic spirit, a structural unity, re- 
strained and balanced, and the high level of inspiration. Only 
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this final description of the world seems to break the unity of 
the poem, to spoil the sense of inevitableness, in which each 
part fits into its proper place and is indispensable. Why did 
Camides cause Thetys to describe in such detail the general 
system of the universe, giving so scientific an ending to those 
charming love scenes, in a way that seems so inopportune? Was 
it because, as the Portuguese sought to overcome everything on 
Earth, both seas and continents, it would be fitting to begin their 
great deeds with an intimate knowledge of the machinery of the 
universe? That may be the explanation, since the other, viz. 
that the fair goddess wished to point out those parts of the world 
where the Portuguese were to accomplish great deeds, is scarcely 
valid, both because the Portuguese have but little place in the 
speech of the goddess and because her description is concerned 
with much more than the districts occupied by the Portuguese. 
Indeed such an object would defeat itself, since the activity of 
the Portuguese would shrink by comparison with so vast a 
whole. No acceptable aesthetic explanation occurs to us. 

The marvellous theme of his poem, the sequence of wonderful 
causes and effects, is sung throughout by CamGes in an heroic 
key. The gods are jealous of the Portuguese, this jealousy 
awakes discord in the court of heaven: gods persecute them and 
gods protect them. In order to unchain a tempest on their 
heads an assembly of gods of the sea is held in the rich depths of 
Neptune’s court, and at their bidding the fiercest winds blow 
upon the fragile ships: to prevent their contemplated destruction 
Venus and all her court of love come to the rescue. Who 
attempts to prevent their passage and who in defeat binds 
himself to inexorable vengeance ever after? A giant, a god, 
who had fought in the wars of the gods. The whole plot of the 
Lusiadas is maintained in this sphere of the marvellous. 
Strange therefore is the lapse of taste, the incongruity in this 
coherent poem, of the description of the system of the universe 
by a goddess who herself declares that she does not exist, that 
she is but a poet’s toy and who yet is omniscient. This part of 
the tenth canto of the Lusiadas is a problem for those who would 


understand the poem aesthetically, perhaps an unsolvable 
riddle. 
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Of Camies’ symbolism the personification of Adamastor is 
the most splendid conception; it is undoubtedly the most 
beautiful passage in the poem and one of the loftiest creations of 
human genius. Inés de Castro and Aljubarrota are extremely 
beautiful, but the elements that composed them are so well 
known as to limit a little the field of the poet’s individual crea- 
tion; and moreover the lyric note, the incident of the tragic 
death of Inés, has too rhetorical a tone for a poet who often in his 
lyrics attained eternal beauty, while the reverse side of that 
tragic scene, its political and patriotic import, is but of secondary 
interest. The episode of Aljubarrota and Nun’ Alvarez is an 
example of glowing eloquence, swift action, heroic decision, in- 
tense and invincible, of that folly which a divine spark lights 
and guides: 


“Those great and noble things 
which the world hides from men’s imprudent gaze.” 


These episodes are for the most part superficial beauties 
richly adorned and coloured, but Adamastor is the height of 
CaméGes’ genius and of the literary imagination of the Portuguese, 
the most perfect example of the sublime beauty of epic poetry. 

The place, the personification and the history of this monster, 
which represents the terrible Cape, all form one harmonious 
whole. The terrible Cape which was the chief obstacle in the 
path of the Portuguese navigators, a veritable Cape of Storms, 
and afterwards their greatest triumph, a veritable Cape of Good 
Hope, could not have been better personified than in a giant, 
the greatest, most horrible giant in shape and appearance that 
the fancy of man had ever created. The mythological Atlas 
was very vague, unimaginable, almost an abstraction, while the 
giant knights of the romances then in vogue were but unusual 
men. But Adamastor is a giant conceivable to man, although 
the conception taxes man’s imagination to the utmost. He isa 
giant whom we see as a whole, the awful, dominating figure 
closing the seas, and his sad history is of a moving beauty and 
brings a touch of human sympathy to the abrupt and fearful 
rock. Rigorously carrying out his intention of subjecting the 
marvellous to marvellous causes, he tells us why the giant is there 
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in so remote a corner of the world, distant, isolated and most 
dangerous even for a god. 

He was there because he had loved, and for love had risen in 
rebellion against Jupiter. What surprising effects of sublime 
beauty, of bold contrasts, CamGes gives us in this picture; the 
colossal figure of the Cape filling the horizon and darkening the 
immense sea, its human form scarcely lost; on the tossing water 
the weak and fragile ships of the Portuguese; and from the 
cavernous depths a voice fills the air, roaring frenzied threats 
and then softly relating a tender tale of love which had rendered 
human and gentle as a child the lost soul of that giant. And 
who awakened that voice from its silence of centuries, who, 
since Jupiter, fought with it and overcame it as completely as 
Jupiter had overcome it, Jupiter at whose bidding it guarded 
that pass? Who but the Portuguese? For this reason we said 
that the epic purpose of exalting the Portuguese people is in no 
part of the poem executed with such supreme skill as in the 
creation of Adamastor, incomparably beautiful because it re- 
sponds with perfect accuracy to that purpose, and because of the 
exquisite contrast between the powerful might of the giant and 
his tender passion for beautiful Thetys, also for the contrast 
between the daring of the rebel against Jupiter and his sub- 
jection as a plaything in the hands of a frail, defenceless goddess. 

Another invention of CamGes, of great beauty and peculiarly 
his own, is that of the old man of Restello, the counterfeit of 
chivalrous heroism. The philosophy of this old man, common- 
place, sound and despised, ever old by virtue of its repetition, 
ever new through not being listened to, sceptical in its disillusion- 
ment and conservative in its good sense, makes a beautiful 
contrast with the storm of heroism that envelops the stanzas of 
the poem; a contrast which, thirty-three years later, developed 
in the form of a picturesque narrative, was to provide material 
for another work of genius, Don Quixote. 

A psychologist, as we saw him in the lyrics, a thinker, as he 
is revealed throughout his work and especially in the many 
shrewd and profound sayings which adorn the poem, most skil- 
ful in narrative and in elegant and memorable description, 
Camées made use of all the elements that might help in the 
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elaboration of his work; and apart from the genius with which he 
creates symbols and images, nothing served him so well as his 
brilliant gift of intense language, of hyperboles which magnify 
proportions, of periphrases which elevate the commonplace, 
with a thrill of eloquence that merges into enthusiasm and glori- 
ous exaggeration. These magnificent effects of his style, 
especially in the speeches and dialogues, he attained not by 
artificial means, through sonorous epithets and meretricious 
music of words, but by a perfect fusion of sense and expression: 
the sentiment reaches heights unknown in the old poetry with 
its petrified phrases, ever the same, since it was impossible to 
improve them or throw them into higher relief. 

Camdes was complete master of the culture of his time, 
scientific and humanistic, foreign and national. His poetry has 
stood the test of the most penetrating and strict analysis. A 
study of his sources shows the large number of authors he 
studied and the care with which he quoted them in his poem, a 
work of history as well as a work of art so far as regards its 
material, which was completely transformed as it was recon- 
structed by the poet’s inspired verses. It was the illustrious 
Professor José Maria Rodrigues who examined the literary 
sources of the Lusiadas, making use of what we might call the 
stylometric method, which will have to be completed by another 
critic who shall consider not only the language but the subject- 
matter of the story. 

In this wider field, the principal sources of the Lusiadas, 
which is a classical epic, are those of classical antiquity, but in 
the narrower field of form and historic material his sources are 
the archaeologist André de Resende, a Latin poet, inventor of 
the word Lusiadas (in the sense of sons of Luso, the founder of 
Lusitania, or Portuguese), from whom Camées derived his infor- 
mation about Lusitania; the chroniclers Duarte Galvao, who is 
responsible for a few historical errors in the poem, Fernam Lopez, 
Ruy de Pina, Damiao de Goes, Fernam Lopez de Castanheda 
and Jodo de Barros, from whom he derived the historical narra- 
tive; the poet Antonio Ferreira, who was his enemy, and the 
novelist Francisco de Moraes, some of whose phrases he bor- 
rowed and improved; of foreign writers, besides the classical 

16 
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epic poets, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Ariosto, Marco Antonio 
Sabellico were those to whom he was most indebted. Humboldt 
emphasized the veracity of his descriptions of national phenom- 
ena, and the Conde de Ficalho, a professional botanist, zc- 
marked on the exactness of his knowledge of tropical flora, of 
which he enumerates dozens of species, describing them with 
care. His only mistake in this respect was in placing the Island 
of Love in Eastern seas and fillirg it with Mediterranean plants 
such as he had observed at leisure in his country and seen 
idealized in the bucolic poetry of the classics. But he did this 
deliberately, since he could only perfectly embody the Eden of 
delight which he wished to offer to the Portuguese discoverers 
if it were coloured and adorned like a corner of his and their 
native land. Otherwise he would have had to sacrifice to ac- 
curate description the desired repose of his tired mariners. 

The fauna of the Lusiadas is also varied and accurate, al- 
though in a lesser degree. The poem mentions forty-four 
species of animals, either in similes, when describing the im- 
petuous courage of the Portuguese warriors, or in characterizing 
the distant regions through which the mariners of Vasco da 
Gama’s fleet sailed. The fauna of the Lusiadas has been studied 
by the zoologists José Sequeira and Balthazar Osorio in mono- 
graphs well known in my country to CamGes’ scholars. 

CamGes’ geographical knowledge was attested by Borges de 
Figueiredo, who drew a geographical map of the Lusiadas and 
ponted out the accuracy and extent of his information, relative 
both to the world of mythology and its probable equivalents in 
reality, and to the geographical ideas of the ancients and the 
additional knowledge acquired by the discoveries of the Renais- 
sance. He not only identified the places but gave to each its 
salient characteristic, ethnographical or economic. 

The poet’s knowledge of astronomy was even greater and 
set forth in greater detail. The tenth canto of the Lusiadas is 
the description of the machinery of the world according to the 
Ptolemaic system. Copernicus in 1543 had set over against 
this ancient hypothesis his heliocentric system, foreshadowed of 
old by Aristarchus (and possibly by Pythagoras), but when 
CamGes was writing the Lusiadas this novelty had not yet been 
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fully accepted, even by Pedro Nunes, Cosmographer of the realm 
and Professor of the University of Coimbra. Ptolemy and the 
Tratado da Esphera by Pedro Nunes must have been the chief 
sources of CamGes’ astronomical knowledge. His knowledge in 
this respect has been analyzed by a specialist, Professor Luciano 
Pereira da Silva, who considers it surprisingly accurate,—so 
exact that the tenth canto became an excellent didactic treatise. 
The description by the goddess Thetys of the world’s machinery, 
the calculation of time by the phases of the moon and the signs 
of the zodiac, the complicated terminology of the Ptolemaic 
system—eccentrics, deferents, epicycles, empyreans, increments 
and equations—all is there set forth in high relief by art, magi- 
cally transformed and admirably expressed in simple poetry. 
The poet notes too the Portuguese discovery of the Southern 
Cross, once attributed to Dante. Professor Pereira da Silva’s 
view on this point was confirmed by a compatriot of Dante, 
Professor Mieli. 

I have attempted in a very general sketch to present my 
aesthetic conception of our national poet not by comparison with 
classical rules and models but in harmony with modern sensi- 
bility. I have pointed out also some of the most certain con- 
clusions of scientific criticism as applied to the Lusiadas, re- 
fraining, as was my duty, from entering upon a technical dis- 
cussion of details, which would have little interest for a foreign 
reader. May my humble account call forth some interest in 
our great poet. For those who wish to understand certain 
peculiarities of the Portuguese genius the study of CamGes is 
the best introduction, for, as I maintain, his poetry coincides 
with those literary characteristics which I pointed out at the 
beginning of my first study. 


FIDELINO DE FIGUEIREDO 
LisBoN, PORTUGAL 








SALAS BARBADILLO, SATIRIST 


LONSO Jerénimo de Salas Barbadillo, whose strictures 
against the use of alcoholic liquors! are unique in the 
annals of the early seventeenth century, is one of the most 
versatile and talented writers of that period of Spanish literary 
history. An exceedingly active member of the coterie of men of 
letters residing at the capital, he seems to have wielded, with 
the exception of his eminent contemporary, Quevedo, the most 
trenchant pen of all when it was a question of satirizing the 
manners and customs of the time. 

Of his twenty published works the majority fall into the 
category of collections of tales written occasionally in dialogue 
but regularly non-dramatic in character. The first in Spain to 
imitate both the form and content of Boccaccio’s Decameron 
and the works of the novellieri of the quattrocento and cinquecento,? 
he accomplished ultimately the blending of the Italianate novella 


1See, for example, his Escuela de Celestina (ed. of F. Uhagén, Madrid, 1902), 
Pp. 54, wherein Celestina exhorts her pupils as follows: 


“‘ Aborreced los vinosos 
Si deseays vivir quietas, 
que en las manos trae a Marte 
El que a Baco en la cabeza.” 


2 His Correccién de vicios (cf. infra), Madrid, 1615, makes use of a framework 
after the Italian fashion, but his Casa del placer honesto (Madrid, 1620) shows the 
direct influence of the Decameron. It is a collection of stories, comedies of a sort, 
romances and other forms of verse told, played, sung and recited in a house in Madrid 
for the amusement of a party of students and their friends. The entertainments are 
managed in turn by different members of the party and a presiding officer is selected 
for each entertainment. Therefore, the statement of Miss Caroline Bourland in 
her dissertation, Boccaccio and the Decameron in Castilian and Catalan Literature 
(New York, Paris, 1905, pp. 194 ff.), that ‘‘the earliest important book of tales 
modelled as a whole upon the Decameron is Tirso’s Cigarrales de Toledo"’ seems some- 
what misleading, although qualified by the admission that ‘‘Salas’s work appears to 
go back to Boccaccio’s book.” As to the relative importance of the two works, I am 
in very distinguished company (Ticknor, Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Menéndez y Pelayo 
et al.) when I stress the prime importance of the novelistic works of Salas Barbadillo, 
as I am endeavoring to do in this article. 
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with the picaroon tale and the novela satirica.* Though con- 
siderations of plot were soon made subordinate by Salas to 
satirical ends, his narratives do not suffer therefrom, because the 
formidable array of tipos that he marshals before us are an un- 
failing source of interest. They are veritable cartoons drawn 
from life. A thorough exposition of the satirical elements in his 
works is not, of course, possible within the scope of this article. 
It is my purpose to discuss briefly three aspects of the case: 
first, the influence of Cervantes on our author; second, the 
resemblance of the latter’s satirical style to that of Quevedo 
and the curious results of that resemblance; and lastly, the 
-appropriation of this style by certain French writers highly 
lauded for their originality. 

It is known that a friendship existed between Cervantes and 
Salas Barbadillo,* but the full influence on the latter’s works of 
such tipos monomaniacos as Don Quijote and the Licenciado 
Vidriera has not yet been adequately discussed. No less than 
eight works by our author have as protagonists either madmen 
or eccentrics apparently verging on madness. His Correccién de 
vicios en que Boca de todas verdades toma las armas contra la 
malicia de los vicios y descubre los caminos que guian a la virtud, 
first published in 1615 and now easily accessible in the edition of 
D. Emilio Cotarelo y Mori,’ has as its chief protagonist an 
insane person, popularly nicknamed ‘‘ Boca de todas verdades”’ ® 
because of his high repute as a philosopher. Into the mouth of 
this demented sage the author—who likewise figures in the 
narrative—puts diatribes in novelesque form against notaries, 
arrogant prostitutes, scandal-mongers, misers, fortune-hunters, 
female rogues and the like. In each case, ‘Boca de todas 

3 With the Correccién de vicios. The last tale of this collection contains a sub- 
plot which appears to go back to the Decameron, Day VIII, Tale 4; although Miss 


Bourland (cf. preceding note) does not mention the fact in her treatise. Most of the 
characters of the tales of.the collection are rogues (cf. infra). 

*See Cayetano de la Barrera y Leirado, Catélogo del teatro antiguo espafiol 
(Madrid, 1860), p. 353; Cervantes, Viage de Parnaso (Poesias de Cervantes, ed. of 
R. Rojas, Buenos Aires, 1916), p. 20; Salas Barbadillo, letter dedicatory of La 
estafeta del Dios Momo (Madrid, 1607); Cldésicos Castellanos, Vol. LVII, p. xlviii. 

5 Obras de Salas Barbadillo (in 2 vols., Madrid, 1907-1909), Vol. I, pp. 1-283. 
This edition contains also La sabia Flora malsabidilla and El caballero Puntual. 

® See Biblioteca de autores espafioles, Vol. XX XV, p. 135 note, for the presum- 
able origin of this name. 
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verdades”’ relates a tale to illustrate his censure. Like the 
immortal Hidalgo of la Mancha, “‘Boca de todas verdades” 
has a sound philosophy of life in view of which his aberrations 
seem petty. His long discourses to Salas, in which he inveighs 
against the vices of the day after the manner of the Glass 
Licentiate, are so sane and sensible that we are disposed to 
condone his flight in a fit of mad terror when he beholds an old 
beldame pass by with her face smeared with cosmetics. While 
Don Quijote attacks on his sallies objects which represent them- 
selves to his disordered mind as giants and the like, ‘‘ Boca de 
todas verdades”’ tilts against the social disorders of his time 
armed with invective and fable instead of sword and lance. 
A madman is free to speak his mind without fear of censure. 
Small wonder, therefore, that Salas Barbadillo should seize upon 
/ the Cervantine tipo monomaniaco as an ideal piece of machinery 
for the satire of manners, and bestow upon him as a mania an 
exaggerated horror of the evils of the day and an ever-present 
desire to combat them. 

_D. Francisco A. de Icaza, in the preface to his recent edition 
of Salas’s Peregrinacion sabia and El sagaz Estacio, marido 
examinado,’ maintains that Salas did not imitate Cervantes. 
That is possibly true in so far as style is concerned. However, 
as Sr. de Icaza himself points out, there is introduced into the 
Peregrinacion a dog knight-errant, mad like Don Quijote and 
like him virtuous and brave. This dog, though differing from 
Quijote in that he is physically very strong, performs many 
mad feats of arms and finally comes to grief at the hands of 
some outraged rustics whom he has attacked in the belief that 
they are knights-errant. Before he expires from his wounds he 
gives vent to a lament in the form of the identical romance 
declaimed by Don Quijote after his severe drubbing in Chapter V 
of Part I.8 In general, we may say that this episode of the dog 
knight-errant, Don Florisel de Hircania, is a parody of the old 
romances of chivalry, motivated by a Cervantine tipo mono- 
maniaco; which in turn is by no means to be confused with the 
immortal Orlando of Ariosto’s masterpiece. 


1 Clésicos Castellanos, Vol. LVII (Madrid, 1924), p. xl ff. 
® Cited by Sr. de Icaza himself (loc. cit.). 
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The satire of Salas, unlike that of Quevedo, has a certain 
\whimsical quality which is evinced not only in the unexpected 
‘turns that he gives to the plots of his stories, but also in the 
significance of the titles of many of his works. This whimsicality 
verges on irony in the case of his Necio bien afortunado (Madrid, 

1621), although in that of El sagaz Estacio, marido examinado, 
published the previous year, the irony is not real but feigned: 
Estacio’s complacent acceptance of the role of cuckold bride- 
groom of the wealthy prostitute Donia Marcela proves to be 
motivated not by folly, but by a shrewd plan to recoup his 
finances at her expense. At all events the ‘Fortunate Fool,” 
who turns out not to be one, and the “‘Sagacious Eustace,’’ who 
is so much more so than he seems at the outset, both rely upon 
eccentric behavior in order to pursue their ways successfully 
and to accomplish the tasks at which their author has set them. 
Cenudo, the pseudo-fool, and Eustace, the pseudo-cuckold, are 
picaros whose feigned eccentricities are their stock-in-trade. A 
far cry, that, from Don Quijote and the Glass Licentiate, 
according to one point of view; but it should be kept in mind 
that it is the display of eccentricity, and not the practice of 
roguery, that motivates in large degree the plot and serves the 
author’s satirical purposes. What Salas has done in the case of 
these works is to modify the Cervantine tipo monomaniaco 
already employed with success in his Correccién de vicios into 
apparent eccentrics with whom he could give free play to his 
own peculiar genius for satire directed against the social defects 
of his day. But his Caballero Puntual (Part I, 1614; Part II, 
1619) affords an even more interesting aspect of the conversion 
and distortion of a Cervantine type into a whimsical Barbadillo 
hero. D. Emilio Cotarelo y Mori has already pointed out that 
both Puntual and Don Quijote were victims of a mania: that 
of the former being a desire to achieve social prominence by fair 
means or foul.’ It should be added that Puntual is, in fact, a 
picaro knight-errant, a crusading rogue, whose mania for the 
favor of society blinds his picaroon astuteness and accomplishes 
his downfall. There is no doubt that Salas had Cervantes’s 
work in mind when he penned the Caballero Puntual. In Part I, 
® Op. cit. 
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Chapter VII, we find mention of letters having been exchanged 
between the Point-device Knight (to adopt Ticknor’s trans- 
lation) and Don Quijote. Moreover, in Part II, Chapter V, 
the former is induced to fare forth with his retainers, after the 
fashion of a mediaeval knight, in order to discharge an alleged 
obligation to his overlord the king. In this action he is the 
victim of a hoax, but his delusion, owing to his mania, is as 
complete as was Don Quijote’s on any of his sallies. 

Salas Barbadillo seems himself to have had a mania: namely, 
for heroes with manias. Not content with five ' he increased 
the number to eight with the publication of the Cortesano 
descortés (1621), Don Diego de Noche (1623) and El curioso y 
sabio Alejandro (1634). The discourtesy of the ‘‘Cortesano 
descortés’’ consists in his mania to keep his hat on under all 
circumstances. The whole piece (it is a dialogued novel) is an 
elaborate bit of foolery which may have been directed, as a 
satire, against some eccentric of the period. Don Diego de 
Noche ™ has to do with a wealthy young gentleman whose mania, 
as the title suggests, is to fare forth by night in search of ad- 
venture. The darkness so attracts him that he has filled his 
house with paintings and statuary depicting Night; and by the 
same token he abhors the daylight hours, which he passes in 
sleep. The account of his nocturnal adventures, together with 
extraneous matter interpolated therein, constitutes the work. 
The mania of the curious and wise Alexander, on the other hand, 
like that of his creator Salas, is to satirize vicious types~ His 
method of doing so is to draw caricatures of them and to display 
the same on the walls of his rooms with appropriate captions 
appended. The subject of each cartoon has his own life-story, 
which Alejandro is always pleased to relate to his guests. In 

10 The order of the appearance of these works is not, however, indicative of the 
order in which they were written; a fact which is attested by the dates of the per- 
missions to print. The aforementioned Peregrinacién sabia was first published in 
1635, as part of a long mélange entitled Coronas del Parnaso y platos de las Musas. 
El sagaz Estacio was completed before 1614. 

11 According to D. Julio Cejador y Frauca in his edition of Quevedo’s Suefios 
(Madrid, 1916, p. 269 ff.), the name “‘ Don Diego de Noche”’ later became synonymous 
with prowler by night and would-be seducer of married women. It is also interesting 


to note the existence of a night-blooming variety of morning-glory bearing the name, 
dondiego de noche. 
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these three works there is nothing Cervantine except the use of 
the mania-motif, which apparently had become habitual with 
our author, and a kind of distinctive trademark for his works. 
Presumably he found that it pleased the public; undoubtedly it 
lent itself admirably to his satirical purposes. 

Besides the use of the Cervantine mania-motif, the influence 
of Cervantes’s entremés, Pedro de Urdemalas upon Salas’s 
‘ dialogued novel of the same name (already discussed by a 
South American scholar) should here be reiterated. Dr. 
Armando Cotarelo y Valledor of the University of Santiago de 
Chile, in connection with his Teatro de Cervantes, estudio critico 
(Madrid, 1915), reaches the conclusjon that, although Pedro de 
Urdemalas was a stock picaroon figure in popular literature 
before 1615, he is in Salas’s work directly modelled upon the 
Pedro de Urdemalas of Cervantes’s playlet. His arguments are 
well conceived and need no further elaboration. 


II 


It goes almost without saying that the satire of Gomez de 
Quevedo is in the main much more mordant and violent than 
that of Salas Barbadillo.* But the latter’s stinging cantaletas 
availed him on two occasions a decree of banishment," and as a 
facile improvisor of satirical verses his services were frequently 
in demand.“ In fact, in the foreword to his La sabia Flora 
malsabidilla * he is constrained to express regret that his novels 
/are being interpreted by the reading public as romans a clef 
and to deny that he is satirizing any one in particular. It is 
safe to assume that by 1623, year of the publication of his Don 
Diego de Noche, Salas is well known in Madrid as a satirist of 
distinction. Shunning assiduously the literary vice of culter- 
anismo, he is, on- the other hand, a mild partizan of conceptismo, 
as an examination of his works will attest.‘ Whence it is 
clear that Salas, enjoying only a local reputation in his own 

2 Cf. F. A. de Icaza, op. cit., p. xlv. 

18 See Crist6bal Pérez Pastor, Bibliografia madrilefia (in 3 vols., Madrid, 1896- 
1901), Vol. I, p. 467; and F. R. de Uhagén, Dos Novelas de Salas Barbadillo (Madrid, 
1894), p. xxvii ff. 

4 Cf. Uhagén, op. cit., p. x ff. 


8 See edition by Cotarelo y Mori already cited, Vol. I, p. 290 ff. 
6 Cf. F, A. de Icaza, op. cit., p. xlvi. 
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time, and Quevedo, internationally known before 1630 as a 
politician, diplomat, swordsman and author of satirical verse 
and prose, have much in common from the literary point of 
view. So much, in fact, that people began to confuse their 
work, and, as is natural, to attribute to the more famous writer 
what belonged rightfully to his humbler contemporary. This 
confusion was aided, doubtless, by the now well-known fact that 
Quevedo was exceedingly careless about having his compositions 
printed promptly, and that once they were written he seems to 
have bothered his head but little about them.'? The second 
epistola of the Epistolario jocoso inserted by Salas in the Don 
Diego de Noche soon circulated ascribed to Quevedo and— 
naturally enough—with Pérez de Montalvan’s name inserted 
as the one to whom it was addressed. Menéndez y Pelayo was 
perhaps the first to detect the false ascription and to indicate its 
real author.'* But this was only the beginning. Salas’s second 
and only other known Spanish edition of the Don Diego de 
Noche was printed at Barcelona in 1624. Only twelve years 
later the French publisher Antoine Alazert brought out a 
translation of it under the title of Le Coureur de Nuit ou l’ Aven- 
turier nocturne de Quevedo Villegas.2° It seems improbable that 
the fact that the fifth of the latter’s Sueros (likewise published 
at Barcelona) contains a picaresque type of eccentric nocturnal 
serenader introduced as ‘‘Don Diego de Noche, el malcosido y 
peor sustentado’’ could have had anything to do with the 
attribution to Quevedo of this work; because Alazert must have 
printed from either the first or second edition of the Spanish 
original, neither of which lacks the author’s name on the pre- 
liminary pages. The French publisher must, from all appear- 
ances, have ascribed the work to Quevedo in order to make it 
sell better. But he started a tradition that was to endure 
more than a century, for other French editions of the tale, for the 
most part appearing in collections of Quevedo’s works in trans- 


17 See E, Mérimée, Essai sur la vie et les euvres de Francisco de Quevedo, 1580-1645 
(Paris, 1886), p. 141. 

18 See Obras completas de Quevedo (edition of M. Menéndez y Pelayo, Soc. de 
bibliéfilos andaluces, Seville, 1897-1907), Vol. I, p. 392. 

19 Ajl authorities are in agreement in considering this the second and last edition. 

20 Cited by R. Foulché-Delbosc, Bibliographie hispanique, II* Partie, 1611-1660 
(New York, 1913), pp. 136 and 199. 
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lation, appeared in 1645, 1647, 1655, 1698, 1699, 1718 and 1731." 
Some of these purport to be newly translated, but from what, 
since there is no Spanish edition of the work as Quevedo’s? 
La Barrera long ago endeavored to put the blame on the English 
for the false attribution in the later French editions; but the 
first English translation did not appear until 1707," whereas 
we have seen that the French ascribed the work to Quevedo 
from 1636 on. Other English editions of Quevedo’s works in 
translation, with the Don Diego included, appeared in 1707, 
1745, and 1798.% They all purport to have been translated 
directly from the Spanish; but it seems impossible that they 
could have been, because we have no Spanish edition containing 
the false attribution. The English must have made their 
translations of Don Diego de Noche from the French ones; 
which, even in the nineteenth century, continued to link 
Quevedo’s name with the Don Diego. In 1843 A. Germond de 
Lavigne brought out a translation of Quevedo’s Buscén into 
which he had interpolated a considerably abridged and retouched 
version of the sixth aventura of Don Diego de Noche In 
this version Don Diego becomes Don Carlos, and the thieves 
of the original tale give way to Robledo, a picaro. Since both 
Don Carlos and Robledo figure in the plot of the Buscén proper, 
this change in nomenclature is obviously for the purpose of 
preserving the unity of the work as emended. The editor and 
translator, after stating in a note ** that he has inserted the tale 
in question in order to fill a gap caused by the omission of the 
story of ‘“‘persécutions nocturnes exercées par le géant et par 
les anciens de la prison contre les hidalgos d’industrie,” speaks 

31 The editions of 1645 (there were two), 1647 and 1698 are cited by both Mérimée 
and Menéndez y Pelayo (0p. cit.). The edition of 1655 is mentioned only by Foulché- 
Delbosc (op. cit.), while the other editions are cited by Mérimée alone. 

2 Op. cit. 

*3 According to an Edinburgh translation of 1798, of which the Boston Public 
Library possesses a copy. The edition of 1707 is a translation by one Stevens 


forming a part of ‘“‘the remaining comical pieces of Quevedo,”’ and was published at 
London. 

% Copies of these editions may be seen in the Boston Public Library. The 
first two were published at London. 

% Histoire de Don Pablo de Ségovie, surnommé l’aventurier Buscon. Traduite de 
Vespagnol et annotée par A. Germond de Lavigne. . . . Paris, 1843. 

% P, 154. 
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of the interpolated material as a discovery that he has made, and 
dubs it ‘‘Histoire de Robledo, de don Carlos, du chevalier des 
miracles, de deux nourrices et d’un paquet d’habits.’’ After 
stating that it has been attributed to Quevedo and published as 
from his pen in several editions of his translated works, de 
Lavigne adds naively, “‘Il est vrai qu’un savant éditeur, celui 
des Obras escogidas 1557 (sic) prétend qu’on doit rendre a 
César ce qui n’est pas 4 Quevedo, que notre auteur n’a pas 
besoin, pour accroitre sa réputation, de ce volume qui appartient 
a un tel Salas Barbadillo ainsi que le constate une édition 
in-12, publiée 4 Barcelone en 1624;....”’ He then gives 
whimsical assurance that he has carefully refrained from reading 
what the Antwerp publisher has to say; whence he can with 
good conscience continue to believe that the work is Quevedo’s. 

El necio bien afortunado, after having been translated into 
Italian in 1634,?’ and into English in 1670 7* under its author’s 
name, fell finally into the hands of an English translator afflicted 
with the Quevedo complex. The result was the publication in 
1760 of The Lucky Idiot] or| Fools have Fortune] verified in the 
Life of D. Pedro de Cenudo/Whose Follies had generally a pros- 
perous/ Event: But when he pretended to be wise was usually 
unfortunate] Improved with Variety of Moral Remarks/ and 
diverting Amusements/—Written in Spanish by Don Quevedo de 
Alcala.| Now Rendered into Modern English by a Person of 
Quality/London/ . . . 1760. The preface to the reader is signed 
“J.L.” The work is divided into seven chapters, Chapter One 
of the original being entirely omitted. The chapters retained 
have suffered considerable abridgment. There are no interpola- 
tions of any sort, despite the claim made on the title-page. 
“J. L.,” like Antoine Alazert, must have been actuated by 
mercenary motives in ascribing the work to Quevedo. No 
other conjecture seems plausible. 

But the whole story is not yet told. In 1776 Rétif de la 
Bretonne, aided by one d’Hermilly, brought out in French 
translation a collection of Quevedo’s works, including the Buscén. 
To the latter work they added a third part, which Menéndez y 


37 As Lo sciocco ignorante avventurato (Venice, 1634). Cited by F. De Haan, 
An Outline of the Novela picaresca in Spain (The Hague, New York, 1903). 
28 This translation by Philip Ayres is exceedingly faithful and accurate. 
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Pelayo has characterized as “‘enteramente de la invencién de 
Rétif aprovechandose algo del Pedro de Urdemalas de Salas 
Barbadillo.”’ ** And thus the Quevedo complex continued. 

On the other hand, by the irony of fate the only charge of 
plagiarism ever brought against Salas Barbadillo turns out to be 
ill-founded. M. E. Mérimée, in his treatise on Quevedo, 
maintains that the tenth and eleventh paragraphs of the latter’s 
Prematicas del tiempo (in circulation before 1613, although not 
published until 1628) *° are used in Salas’s Sagaz Estacio.™ 
This interesting statement I have been unable to verify. There 
are, to be sure, many analogies to be found, but my search has 
yielded no definite proof of M. Mérimée’s statement. Salas 
Barbadillo, although, as we have seen, much sinned against, 
was not himself a literary sinner. It was not his fault, but his 
misfortune, that his style should have so much in common with 


that of G6mgz de Quevedo. 


Ill 


It is unfortunate that the masterpiece of Salas Barbadillo, 
La hija de Celestina (1612), has been the subject of so many mis- 
statements of fact ever since the seventeenth century. The 
late Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, great Hispanist though he was, is 
nevertheless responsible for some of the more serious ones, 
which have to do with the introduction of the work into France; 
whence it is necessary to discuss some of his statements con- 
cerning this important rogue-novel before dealing with the 
relation to it of the seventeenth-century novelist, Paul Scarron. 
In the French translation of 1904 of his well-known History of 
Spanish Literature, Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly states that the austere 
Jansenist, Claude Lancelot (born 1615, died 1695), translated 
La hija de Celestina into French in 1625! * He reiterates this 
statement in the French and Spanish translations of 1913, 
advancing however the date of the young Lancelot’s remarkable 
achievement to 1628. But three years later we find the 

2° Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 514. 

30 See Menéndez y Pelayo, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 382. 

3 Op. cit., p. 133. 

# P. 50. 

3 Pp. 375 and 367 respectively 
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British Hispanist abandoning (in the Spanish edition of 1916) 
this interesting example of youthful precocity, having discovered 
another Lancelot, one Nicholas, who seemed to answer perfectly 
every specification. The latter had already translated Suarez 
de Figueroa’s La constante Amarilis in 1614 and Lope de Vega’s 
Arcadia in 1624.% But apparently Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s 
chief reason for believing that he was at last on safe ground lay 
in the fact that M. Foulché-Delbosc in his Bibliographie Hispano- 
Francaise, Deuxiéme Partie, published in 1913, lists Les novvelles 
de Lancelot Tirées des plus célébres Auteurs Espagnols Premiére 
Partie. A Paris ... 1628 as having been found in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris. Having just completed an 
examination of this copy I can attest that it is by Nicholas 
Lancelot (the preface proves that), and that it does contain a 
.tale with the word “‘hypocrite”’ in its title (La dévote Hypocrite), 
thus suggesting at once Scarron’s later translation of La hija de 
Celestina, entitled Les Hypocrites. But, sad to relate, the 
resemblance goes no further. The tale in question has nothing 
whatever to do with Salas’s work, nor is any trace of the latter’s 
plot to be found anywhere in Lancelot’s collection - Moreover, 
I find no other work in the Bibliothéque Nationale written by 
N. Lancelot and put forth in 1628. Therefore, I am led to 
believe that Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly had never made a personal 
examination of Les nouvelles de Lancelot,* and that the trans- 
lation alleged by him is a myth. Scarron must have made his 
own translation directly from the Spanish. 

Much has been written in praise of Scarron’s Les Hypocrites.** 
In 1888, M. Paul Morillot, now Dean of the Faculty of Letters 
of the University of Grenoble, in his study of Scarron’s works *” 
profusely praised the originality of this tale, accepting without 
question Scarron’s statement that it was original with him; 
although the French edition of 1864-1872 of Ticknor’s History 


* See J. P. W. Crawford, The Life and Works of Cristébal Sudrez de Figueroa 
(Philadelphia, 1907), p. 41. 

* Cf. F. J. de Icaza, op. cit., p. xxiv, for another example of an unfortunate 
failure on the part of the late English Hispanist to examine books before discussing 
them. 

%* Every standard history of French literature stresses this point. 

7 Scarron, Etude biographique et littéraire (Paris, 1888), p. 370 ff. 
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of Spanish Literature might have enlightened him.** However, 
Morillot’s views concerning Scarron’s originality were so gener- 
ally accepted that in 1902 M. Henri Chardon felt constrained to 
publish a book called Scarron Inconnu, in which he states, 
among other things, the fact that Les Hypocrites derives from 
La hija de Celestina.* However, Chardon, like Mérimée, con- 
trives to leave the impression with the reader that Scarron re- 
worked, transformed and exalted the Spanish original. Such is 
not the case. Scarron followed the original quite closely, 
merely changing a few names, and in the dénoiiment permitting 
Elena to escape to the Indies instead of undergoing the death- 
penalty for having poisoned her paramour. In this story the 
famous burlesquing style of Scarron is nine-tenths that of Salas 
Barbadillo; as would naturally be true in the case of such a 
literal translation. Scarron, inveterate plagiarist of Spanish 
novelistic works, including those of Salas’s friend and admirer, 
Alonso Castillo Solérzano and the latter’s literary protégée 
Maria de Zayas,*° was thoroughly steeped in the Spanish 
satirical style made popular by Quevedo and Salas Barbadillo. 
His so-called burlesquing manner is by no means as original as 
all French literary critics maintain. Much has been done in 


/the way of pointing out Spanish sources of French chefs-d’ euvre 


of the seventeenth century, especially in the field of the drama; 
but the contention of the French that their imitation goes no 
further than the utilization of plots is in no case so ill-founded 
as|in the field of the novel and short-story. At all events, 
through the medium of Scarron’s translation, La hija de Celestina 
was widely diffused in France; and, in successive English 
translations, in England as well.“ 

Sr. F. A. de Icaza’s recent edition of El sagaz Estacio has 
already been mentioned. It seems strange that in the critical 
preface to this excellently edited volume he should make no 
mention of the French translation of the work, which appeared 

8 Vol. III, p. 171, note. 

39 In 2 vols., Paris, 1902-1904. See Vol. I, p. 331, note. 

40 See E. B. Place, Marta de Zayas (University of Colorado Studies, Vol. XIII, No. 
1), p. 2 and passim. 


“ Professor S. G. Leavitt’s doctoral dissertation, Scarron in England (Harvard, 
1917, in MS.), goes very thoroughly into the matter of these English translations. 
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in 1634 under the title of Le Matois/ Mary/ ou La Covrtizanne 
attrapée|Comédie en Prose/Imitée d'un liure Espagnol intitulz/ El 
sagaz stacio marido examinado.| Et appropriée aux pratiques de 
Paris.| A Paris] Chez Pierre Billaine . . . DC.XXXIIII. 
(In—8vo. 6 ff. +278 pp.) The Catalogue de la Bibliothéque 
dramatique de M. de Soleinne lists this translation and adds 
the statement that “‘elle donne des détails trés intéressants sur 
les moeurs et usages de Paris en 1634. Le traducteur ou 
plutdét, l’imitateur de cette piéce doit étre d’Ouville ou Vion 
d’Albray.” This statement, in part at least, is untrue. On 
examining the copy of the work owned by the Bibliothéque 
Nationale I find that it is not a question of an imitation, but of a 
faithful translation. The claim made in the title that the 
work is “‘appropriée aux pratiques de Paris’’ is nonsense. The 
characters have been given French names and Madrid has 
become Paris, otherwise the original has suffered no change of 
any sort. The details concerning manners and customs apply, 
therefore, to Madrid and not to Paris. The unknown translator, 
whoever he was, must have possessed a better knowledge of 
Spanish than that evinced by Lemetel D’Ouville in translations 
known to be by him.® In any case, his work is a significant 
addition to seventeenth-century J/iteral translations of the 
Spanish satire of manners. 

An unbiased study of the Spanish influence upon French 
literature of the seventeenth century is still a desideratum. 
When such a study is made I venture to predict that in the 
field of the novel and tale the translations of Salas Barbadillo’s 
works—so intimately linked with those of Quevedo—will be 
found to have wielded even more influence from the standpoint 
of style than I have been able to show or imply within the 
limits of this short paper. 


EpwIin B. PLACE 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


“ (Edited by Paul Lacroix. In 4 vols., Paris, 1843), Vol. I, pp. 241-242. 
4 See Chardon, op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 325-328; or Place, op. cit., p. 20. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
ARE THE MODERN POETS DECADENT? 


I 
Where is the Decadent of yesteryear? 


Infinitely intriguing he was during the “esthetic eighties,” 
his heyday of glory, on the Boulevard Saint-Michel or in the 
Cafésof Montmartre. As he then paraded his refinement on the 
Parisian sidewalks, he was fatally pale, disquietingly pale. 
His lips were too red, his wandering eyes circled with kohl. 
His harmonious clothing, pearly grey or mauve, hung loose 
enough around his thin frame, and yet, by a miracle of supreme 
art, closely moulded his shoulders and betrayed the shapeliness 
of an almost ferninine leg. . . . His hair, vaguely curly, was cut 
like that of the angels on a Boticelli painting; his white hands 
were covered with rings, on which sparkled the fire of magic 
stones, of onyx, topaz and rubies. His soft silken necktie— 
delicate lilac and silver—was knotted with consummate taste, 
low and loose around a bare throat, d la Byron, and on it, to 
variegate its studied combination of color, nothing but the 
whiteness of a single, dull lustrous pearl. . . . 

Dandyesque, satanic and seraphic—a combination of Beau 
Brummel and of Dante after his voyage through heaven and 
hell—he fancied himself at the same time as a shrine of sensuous 
perversions and as a reliquary of the Eternal Dream. His tired 
eyes lost in the far-off azure he passed by in a waft of perfumes 
and of vague odors from the pharmacy, oblivious of the mocking 
look of the bourgeois, contemplating solely his internal visions. 
. . . His reputation was diabolical. Stupefying stories were 
whispered about his paradoxical existence. It was generally 
agreed that he inhabited some unknown palace, hung with 
orange velvet, that he drew money ad libitum from mysterious 
sources and staged, during nights of sombre splendor, the nerve- 
splitting orgies of decaying Rome. Legends crystallized around 
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him: one alluded to Alcibiades, to Petronius, arbiter of all 
elegances, to Nero, to Gilles de Retz—to all the decorous dilet- 
tanti of fantastic sin. One hinted at Hoffman, Blake, Poe, 
Baudelaire—at all the visionaries of ecstatic dreams. And, 
although the fascinating Decadent was in the flesh the poetic 
son of a greengrocer, a cabman or an innkeeper, he soon grew to 
be a myth which the onlookers took seriously and he himself, 
tragically. 

The decadent took delight in this aureole of mysterious vices 
around his pale and tired face; he glorified in this suggestion of 
his corruption, or, as he would have put it, in ‘‘the rich-colored 
overripeness of his psychic perversion.’’ He fancied his soul a 
violin on which but the highest cords vibrated and sang a com- 
plaint of lasting loneliness in the purple eventide of a decadent 
epoch. Around him went on the incessant din of the glorifica- 
tion of Progress, of Energy, of Health, of Common Sense, of 
Success,—the adoration of the household deities of the “‘en- 
lightened bourgeois” of the XIXth century, and after. But he 
believed, languidly, that the end of a civilization had come and 
he wanted ‘‘to die in beauty.” In face of an inimical society he 
took an attitude which he dreamed sublime. He disdained its 
factories, its guns and its railroads, steamboats, gas-lights, 
democracies and money-bags. It was a noble gesture, vain but 
glorious. His pose was a protest against the tyranny of a 
philistine epoch. 

The dominating materialism had thrown suspicion on all 
that is called ‘“‘the life of the soul.” Against its denials, he 
affirmed the right of the artist to indulge in his own states of 
mind, in his Etats d’ame, in the delicate weaving of unearthly 
dreams or in the admiration of sensuous beauty. He affirmed his 
esthetic right of living in the atmosphere of all that the material- 
ist bourgeois had ruled out of existence: of religiosity, of estheti- 
cism, of legend and dream, of mysticism and psychological 
subtleties. He prided himself on the fact that these states of 
mind were inaccessible and suspect to the “average reader,” 
unhealthy to the psychologist, immoral and dangerous and un- 
patriotic to panic-stricken critics, and ridiculous to the journal- 
ists. To be misunderstood was a glory. The “average man” 
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only understands what resembles him, and to be applauded by 
him would have been only a sign of a similarity, distasteful to 
every spiritual aristocrat. The attitude of the so-called Deca- 
dent was then something else and something more than merely 
an attempt at ‘‘astonishing the bourgeois.”” It was an une- 
quivocal way of affirming his esthetic individualism, denied to 
him in the name either of science or of Democracy. It was a 
way of affirming his right to create an aristocratic art, the 
delectation of a minority, even when the majority did not ap- 
prove of its existence. 

Not more or less virtuous than the average young man, it 
pleased the Decadent to be execrated by the philistines for sins 
he did not commit; neither more nor less unhealthy than the 
ordinary run of bankers or policemen, he liked to hint at mys- 
terious diseases which preyed upon his mind and his body; just 
as practical as most literary men, he desired to be considered as 
an ill-adapted dreamer, dwelling forever in dusky gardens of 
rare beauty, a stranger to crude realities. He consciously 
differentiated himself from the others, from the mass. This 
attitude was a protection. And he was, perhaps, not unaware 
of the fact that scandal is excellent advertisement. It breaks 
at least that famous “‘conspiracy of silence” around a young 
poet’s work. Enemies are useful. It is too rare that your 
fellow-poets are at pains to make your reputation. ‘‘God de- 
liver us from our friends” sighed Voltaire alluding to a similar 
situation, ‘‘As for our enemies we can take care of them.” 

And the Decadent took care of his enemies! For he had a 
purpose and a will. He liked to be considered an idler, a trifler, 
a weakling, an aristocrat, who would not soil his hands, not even 
with ink. Yet, he and his companions of equally lily-pure soul 
and dark decadence founded dozens of periodicals, published 
hundreds of books, organized publishing houses and exhibitions, 
launched manifestos, battled blow for blow with their oppo- 
nents—in a word, struggled in the literary arena like true 
Gladiators of the Republic of Letters. They imposed a new 
esthetic ideal, they conquered fame as if it were a fortress, with 
unceasing cannonades. And they rose: before they were forty 
several of them were celebrated and decorated. Some were 
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elected to the French Academy and seated in glory among the 
Immortals. Sic transit . . . the decadent! 


II 


His esthetic antics and languid attitudes have been taken 
very seriously. They are responsible for the fact that modern 
poetry has been stamped as Decadent. The New Poetry, the 
world over, was inspired mainly by the French Symbolists and 
their successors and along with their influence the term De- 
cadence, with all its sinister connotations, has become inter- 
nationally the pride of esthetes and the bugbear of horrified 
critics. With the coming of success and, therefore, of respecta- 
bility, the legends that surrounded the Decadent slowly vanished 
and one perceived that a new movement in literature had 
triumphed, that among the Decadents and Symbolists were 
poets of high and noble gifts. The poseurs were forgotten; the 
work of the inspired remained. Yet, for a long while—apd 
even today—the attitudes of the poseurs discredited the work of 
the true poets. Some critics seem always ready to believe the 
worst about an author and the very words Symbolist or Decadent 
seemed in their obscurity to imply at least a desire of mystifica- 
tion. 

Yet, it would be as vain as superficial to condemn a literary 
movement merely because some eccentrics among its imitators 
made a spectacle of themselves by adopting the mere external 
appearances of an ultra-esthetic refinement, hiding incurable 
internal emptiness. Classicism is not discredited because some 
of its learned doctors placed Aristotle among the Archangels. 
Shakespeare’s plays are not dangerous, because in his early 
youth he ran away with a village girl. Romanticism is not 
discredited because Keats is said to have peppered his tongue to 
taste better his claret, or because Théophile Gautier exhibited a 
scarlet waistcoat. These amiable and inconsequential poses or 
aberrations have their legitimate place in a collection of anec- 
dotes, and they are generally as truthful and trustworthy as 
such stories usually are. This obvious platitude is by no 
means evident to some of our best known critics. We are con- 
stantly confronted with a “critical method” which consists 
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merely in collecting a number of doubtful anecdotes and telling 
them with gusto and absolute credulity. They invariably prove 
that those Romantic poets or Moderns, as the case may be, 
were very peculiar persons, given to variegated deviltry, and 
not at all as stable as, f.i., the inn-keepers of their epoch. After 
this discovery, the critic concludes that the school or the theory 
that gave birth to such eccentricities ought to be for ever 
anathematized. But—may it not displease the critic!—it is a 
fact that poets as a group have always been as stable and steady 
as, let us say, lawyers or bankers. The main difference is that 
we carefully note down any amusing anecdote in a poet’s or an 
author’s life, whereas we allow the eccentricities and original in- 
spirations of lawyers or professors to drop into dark oblivion. 

Moreover, poses and eccentricities are not occasioned by a 
literary school or tendency. They spring from a different cause 
and are found in all epochs and in all schools, classic or romantic. 
Like the poor, the poseurs will always be with us. At least they 
have always been. The same type of man who in the “esthetic 
eighties” played at being a “‘decadent”’ and a Nero in miniature 
had been, at the time of the Romanticists, a Jeune France with 
a polychromatic waistcoat, musketeer moustachios and flowing 
mane. In another generation he had been a pale and tragic 
Werther, always on the brink of a spectacular suicide. During 
Voltaire’s reign he had been the always witty and parrot-like 
petit-maitre, in satin coat and lace ruffles; and—earlier still—at 
the period of the pastoral novels, a sighing and sensitive, a 
delicate and platonic swain. Ina word, there has always existed 
a kind of imitative attitudinizer, who takes on the color of the 
dominating esthetics of his day, or revolts against them by ac- 
cepting another set of conventional poses. From his existence 
we cannot infer that the literary doctrines or tendencies which 
he unconsciously parodied are devoid of value, for we would have 
to deny the significance of every one and all of them. 

The poseur and his fancies eliminated, we may now narrate 
the facts about the so-called Decadence in modern French letters, 
from where both the attitude and the doctrine spread to all the 
Greenwich Villages of the world. 
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III 


How did the Decadents come by their picturesque name? 
It was bestowed upon them by inimical godfathers, by the 
journalists who gave burlesque accounts of the gatherings of 
some disciples of Baudelaire. Before them, Nodier had care- 
lessly tossed it into circulation in the Preface to his Contes 
Fantastiques (p. 10), where he claimed that only “fantastic” 
literature could express an age of decadence—his age! 

The classicist Nisard had hurled it, ironically, at the Roman- 
ticists, at Lamartine and Victor Hugo. In 1850 Raudot had 
published his De la Décadence de la France, in which he devotes a 
chapter to the degeneration of the French literature . . . of 
1850! In Charles Demailly the Goncourt brothers had described 
the general physical and mental decadence of the 19th century, a 
consequence of restless search for fame and enjoyment: 


“And anaemia is taking hold of us, that is the positive fact. 
The human type is degenerating. Stretching from family to 
species there is the wasting away which royal races undergo at 
the end of dynasties. . . . You have seen those kings of Spain 
at the Louvre. . . . What exhaustion of an ancestral blood! 
Perhaps such was the disease of the Roman Empire, certain 
emperors of which show faces whose features seem to have 
melted away, even in the bronze. . . . But then there was a 
remedy. When a society was lost, physiologically exhausted, 
there came to it an invasion of barbarians who transfused into it 
the young blood of Hercules. Who will save the world from 
the anaemia of the nineteenth century? Will it be in a few 
hundreds of years an invasion of workingmen into society?” 


Gobineau’s Essay on the Inequality of the Human Races, a starting 
point of the theories on Nordic superiority and Latin degenera- 
tion, dates from 1853. But it is unlikely that either Nisard’s 
invective or the works of Raudot and Gobineau—little read 
about 1885—had much to do with the application of the term 
Decadent to the Young Poets of the eighties. It was more 
clearly derived from the Preface which Théophile Gautier wrote 
in 1868 for Baudelaire’s Fleurs du Mal. The ‘good Théophile”’ 
made there a well-written contribution to the misunderstanding 
of Baudelaire. He helped to create a legendary Baudelaire, 
half-perverted priest, half-fallen angel, a libertine like Crébillon 
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fils or a Marquis de Sade, but with overtones of a diabolist, a 
renegade, a neurotic delver into all forbidden lore. He defined 
the style which Baudelaire loved as ‘‘art arrived at that point 
of extreme maturity yielded by the slanting suns of aged civiliza- 
tions: an ingenious, complicated style, full of shades and of 
research, constantly pushing back the boundaries of speech, 
borrowing from all technical vocabularies, taking color from all 
palettes and notes from all keyboards, struggling to render what 
is most inexpressible in thought, what is vague and most elusive in 
the outlines of form, listening to translate the subtle confidences 
of neurosis, the dying confessions of passion grown depraved, 
and the strange hallucinations of the obsession which is turning 
to madness.’’ No wonder that tight-laced critics shuddered and 
felt for their daggers! ‘‘The style of decadence is the ultimate 
utterance of the Word, summoned to final expression and 
driven to its last hiding-place. One may recall in this connec- 
tion the language of the later Roman Empire, already mottled 
with the greenness of decomposition, and, so to speak, 
gamy. ...” And all of that on Baudelaire’s style who, as far 
as form is concerned, remains strictly enough within the classic 
tradition, even to the point of writing sonnets! 

It is mainly from this preface that the term Decadents, as 
applied to the poets of the “esthetic eighties,” was derived. 
The Decadents were merely the imitators of Baudelaire. More- 
over, since the Franco-German War of 1870, it had been pro- 
claimed that the Latin races had fallen into final decadence and 
were about to be succeeded in power by the Nordic, soformidably 
represented by the new German Empire. Verlaine had already 
written his lines, which seem to allude to the fall of the French 
Empire and the inrush of the German troops: 


‘Je suis l’Empire a la fin de la Décadence, 
Et vois passer les grands barbares blancs. . . .” 


‘“‘T am the Empire at the end of the Decadence and see the tall 
and white Barbarians go by. . . .” 


Decadence . . . the word was suggestive; it chimed in with 
the mood of a defeated France; it had no very precise meaning, 
but it sounded languid and esthetic. It was, therefore, called to 
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great destinies in criticism and art. It came into a more general 
circulation about 1880, when it was adopted as the name of a 
circle of young poets. A group of young artists decided about 
that date, after a few bottles of wine and innumerable cigarettes, 
that the existing circle, Les Hydropathes, was dominated by a 
number of old tyrannical whigs, like Guy de Maupassant and 
Francois Coppée, and that there was a real need for periodical 
gatherings of really congenial spirits. These ‘congenial spirits’”’ 
were mostly the future Symbolists. There was among them, as 
usual, considerable disagreement, and they found that the 
shortest way out of it was to found three artistic circles: Les 
Hirsutes (the hairy ones); Le chat noir (of Cabaret fame); and, 
finally, Le Décadent. These three titles—it may be noted— 
did not lay any claim to high seriousness. They were adopted 
after long and noisy discussions and by majority vote! No 
deep esthetic and moral reflections presided over their birth! 
The same year Les Hirsutes died; and Le Décadent split up into 
several other ephemeral associations as Les Jeunes (1883) and 
Les Zutistes, who aimed openly and avowedly at eccentricity and, 
in 1884, transformed their name into the significant one of Les 
Jemenfoutistes. These circles seemed gifted with a faculty for 
infinite subdivision, and their names must not be taken any 
more seriously than the signboards in Greenwich Village. 

With admirable persistency each one of these groups started 
one or more monthlies, undaunted by unpaid printers’ bills and 
periodical failure. Rémy de Gourmont has counted one hundred 
and thirty of them, and his list is not complete. It was Anatole 
Baju, a teacher in the Ecole Laique of Saint Denis, and a founder 
of art groups by profession, who got out the little review, Le 
Décadent. Again, the title was chosen not to proclaim a pro- 
gram, but to reply to the criticisms of inimical journalists. 
Baju has declared: ‘‘The Parisian chroniclers designated for 
some time and with ironical intent the authors of the new school 
with the surname of decadents. To avoid the suspicion which 
this evil-favored word could throw on us, we have preferred, in 
order to kill it off, to adopt it as a flag.” Baju has narrated the 
amusing incidents that surrounded the appearance of the first 
issue. There were a great numberof distinguished collaborators, 
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but no money, and, consequently, there was no printer to be 
found. A few of the ‘“‘ Decadents”’ bought some pounds of type 
and an old hand-press and brought it piece by piece into a room 
on the sixth floor of the number 5bis of the Rue Lamartine. 
The objections of the other tenants were overcome and in a few 
days the creaking and rolling noise of the presses of the Décadent 
had become a customary sound in the house. The greatest 
difficulty at first was the insufficient number of the letters. At 
many important moments the type-boxes were empty. Once 
all the letters A were used up, and to be able to compose an 
article of sixty lines, the printer-poets-estheticians were obliged 
to find synonyms for all the words that contained an A. At 
first Le Décadent was an in-folio of four pages, hand-set and 
printed on a hand-press, but it adopted soon a smaller and more 
convenient size. At its 36th issue it was transformed into a 
little review with a cover, generally yellowish, although it would 
vary with the stock of paper on hand. It was directed princi- 
pally by Verlaine, Laurent Tailhade, Jean Lorrain, Jules Renard 
and Arthur Rimbaud, im absentia. For some time an attempt 
was made to amalgamate the review with the Vogue, founded 
by another group, led by Gustave Kahn, who claimed to have 
invented free verse. Soon personal quarrels arose, and G. Kahn 
withdrew to publish Le Symboliste, a weekly that went at once 
to war against the Décadent. As a result of the fight and its 
never-ending polemics, both journals died an early death. The 
Symboliste expired first, but the Décadent was mortally wounded 
and lingered away. They will arise from their ashes, for future 
historians will republish them as documents for literary history. 

These few notes prove that, in these heroic times, when 
the first battles of modern poetry were fought, the word Deca- 
dent did not mean that the poets who adopted it had a decadent 
program hidden behind it. It was merely an insult which be- 
came a war-cry. It was delightfully vague and, consequently, 
it soon became in literary criticism a word to conjure, and exor- 
cise with. It extended to the unimaginative a peculiar shudder 
of horror and proved again in how many manly and vigorous 
ways they were superior to these new poets, whose work they 
did not understand. It was applied at random to such abso- 
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lutely divergent literary phenomena as the realistic novels of 
the Goncourt brothers and Huysmans, the impressionist poetry 
of Verlaine, the classic line (in form) of Baudelaire, the irony and 
self-analysis of Jules Laforgue, the recondite and ultra-personal 
verse of Mallarmé or even the rustic naiveté of Francis Jammes. 
It was a complex and nebulous term, exhausting in its variegated 
meanings (or, perhaps, lack of meaning) the rich possibilities of 
conflicting literary tendencies. 

After the disappearance of the ephemeral circle Les Déca- 
dents and of the review of that name, the epithet went to great 
destinies. Intended at first as a taunt, adopted as a challenge, 
it now grew into atheory. Max Nordau in his ‘‘ Degeneration” 
soon set out to prove that the work of the modern poets was 
nothing but the incoherent stammering and vagaries of physical 
degenerates. He illustrated his discussion with a comparison 
of the Marquis des Esseintes, the hero of A Rebours (Against the 
Grain), to the cirripedia, a sacculus “‘ which lives in the condition 
of a parasite in the intestinal canal of certain crustacea.” 
After this clinical and highly scientific observation, the decadent 
(which meant the modern poet) was duly classified as a half- 
degenerated form of life, a curiosity from the laboratory, whose 
antics in free verse and still freer prose could be described and 
classified as the cases in a mad-house. It is, then, hardly as- 
tonishing that critics protested in the name of the race, the 
tradition and the fatherland, and warned the youth against the 
sinister and enervating influence of modern literature. 


IV 


Turning to the critics for a definition of Decadence is much 
like listening to the famous orchestra of the King of Siam, where 
each musician plays the way he wants to and without paying 
any attention to the score. It may even seem a superfluous 
cruelty to require that the word should have a definite connota- 
tion in esthetics. It has done very well without it, and even 
today each critic seems to understand it as he likes. 

For Nietzsche it began with Plato and was accelerated 
by Christianity. Our morals, according to him, have been for 
nearly two thousand years an expression of our decadence. For 
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Gobineau it is essentially a question of the domination of the 
inferior, mixed, Mediterranean races over the superior Nordic 
aristocrats. For most authors it is, after the style of Montes- 
quieu, primarily a question of political or commercial power, vide, 
the decadence of the Roman Empire. It is obvious that these 
theories, whatever their merit, have no value in esthetics. 
Works of art do not necessarily obey the dictates of our moral 
code; the Nordic is not necessarily the greater artist; and 
political power or national wealth are not the unavoidable causes 
of artistic grandeur. Great and wealthy nations—Carthage or 
the Russia of Peter the Great—have been artistically voiceless. 

For the Rousseauist the decadence of Humanity began at 
the moment that a state of natural simplicity was superseded by 
an artificial civilization; but, for the Anti-Rousseauist, de- 
cadence occurs at every return to the primitive in art or morals. 
With them decadence becomes a synonym for the irruption of 
more primitive instincts through the layer of intellectual and 
disciplinary notions furnished by civilization. 

For Théophile Gautier Decadence is primarily a question of 
over-refined artistic expression. It is the “ultimate utterance 
of the Word.”” Paul Bourget in his Essais de Psychologie con- 
temporaine defines decadence in the social realm as the appear- 
ance of an increasing number of individuals unadapted or un- 
adaptable to social tasks. This is merely an identification of 
decadence with individualism. But individualism is not neces- 
sarily decadence, for the sum of energy released by a greater 
number of self-reliant and forceful individualists may be greater 
than the combined energy of the group. And no one will dream 
of associating the notion of decadence with an increase in energy, 
even in the individual. Bourget’s definition is merely sociolog- 
ical and can be reduced to the statement that individualism is 
likely to disorganize a given state, but it is, of course, not likely 
to disorganize the individual or his art. 

After this, Bourget has given an interesting idea of what a 
decadent style would look like: ‘‘The style of decadence is one 
in which the unity of the book is decomposed to give place to 
the independence of the page; in which the independence of the 
page is decomposed to give place to the independence of the 
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sentence; in which the sentence is decomposed to give place to 
the independence of the word.’”’ The very words of a decadent 
turn individualistic, so to speak, and impose their will on his un- 
fortunate book, without even allowing him to construct a unified 
sentence! The major difficulty with this definition is that there 
are no examples of such a style, or, at least, that there were none 
in 1885. Judged by such standards, Baudelaire deserves a place 
in the Sancta Sanctorum of Conservatism in letters, for his 
sentences are as unified and transparently clear as those of 
Racine. 

Havelock Ellis (Affirmations, p. 175) developed Bourget’s 
definition and sees in decadence a natural phenomenon running 
undisturbedly through the history of the arts. ‘Technically a 
decadent style is only such in relation to a classic style, a further 
specialization, the homogeneous, in Spencerian phraseology, 
having become heterogeneous. The first is beautiful because 
the parts are subordinated to the whole; the second is beautiful 
because the whole is subordinated to the parts. (It would be 
difficult to be more impartial.) Among our own early prose 
writers Sir Thomas Browne represents the type of decadence in 
style. (Then what about Lyly?) Swift’s prose is classic, 
Pater’s is decadent. Hume and Gibbon are classic, Emerson 
and Carlyle decadent. . . . An age of individualism is usually 
an age of artistic decadence (What about the Italian Renais- 
sance?), and we may note that the chief literary artists of 
America,—Poe, Hawthorne, Whitman,—are for the most part 
in the technical sense decadents.’’ But, is the United States 
a country where in the spiritual sense individualism flourishes? 
Did Poe, Hawthorne or Whitman belong to a period of individu- 
alism? 

This quest for a definition, limited as it is, has only shown 
that there exists among critics and historians no agreement in 
any direction as to the most elementary connotations of the term, 
and that, in practice, every other esthetician declares a different 
group of authors decadent. 

The remaining definitions of decadence are hardly worth 
serious consideration and take their place among the Curiosa of 
criticism: Max Nordau and Seilliére identify it with mental 
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disease. With a little more perspicacity he might have dis- 
covered the microbe of decadence, which occasions violent 
attacks of free verse fever and leads to the convulsions of complex 
prose poems! Verlaine, when interviewed about the meaning 
of the famous word, stated: “‘It was thrown at us as an insult, 
this epithet; I took it up as a war-cry, but it did not mean 
anything in particular that I knowof. . . . Decadent, at bottom, 
meant nothing whatsoever. I repeat it, it was but a flag, with 
nothing around it....” And A. Baju, the founder of the 
review Le Décadent, explained: ‘‘ Décadents designated a group 
of young authors, disgusted with naturalism and in search of a 
renewal of art. . . . To be a decadent means to be a sceptic, 
and to accept all the progress of civilization.’” Decadence is 
then for Bourget, nothing but individualism; for Nordau, a 
disease; for Verlaine, nothing especial; and for Baju, a belief in 
the progress of civilization! It is, then, clear that, as far as 
Decadence is concerned, the critics have been “‘like the divines 
and the prophets, who all say many beautiful things, without 
knowing exactly what they say,’’ as Socrates put it. 


V 


The reason for all these conflicting views was that most 
critics were determined to associate decadence in art with de- 
cadence in morals, in the social fabric or in the human body. 
Yet, all these notions are divergent and often contradictory. 
From the artistic point of view—the only one that can here be of 
value—decadence can have but one meaning: It is the stereo- 
typed and weakened repetition of a superior form of art. Thus 
we can speak of the decadents of Shakespeare, to designate the 
playwrights that merely imitated him and weakened his formula. 
In any case, the notion of decadence includes, esthetically, the 
notion of imitation. When an artist gives evidence of innova- 
tion, originality or personality, he cannot be called decadent. 
His work may be weak or incomprehensible, ultra-personal or / 
cryptic, but that does not imply that it is therefore degenerate. 

Now, the modern poets of '85—the Symbolists—who had 
sway over the poetry of all countries until recently, innovated 
in thought and form. They can be reproached, if you like, 
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with being aristocratic, anti-social, remote, strange and un- 
traditional, but not with being decadent. Artistically the real 
decadents are not they, but those cool and clever imitators, who 
are for ever impervious to personal inspiration and who paint or 
versify perennially ‘‘after the manner of So-and-so,”’ or after 
any time-honored models. 


GusTAVE L. VAN ROOSBROECK 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF VOLTAIRE TO 
PERE MENOU! 


ra latter half of the year 1753 and the first half of 1754 

were for Voltaire a period of much distress. He had been 
forced to leave Germany after his quarrel with Frederick II 
and, since he dared not return to Paris without the express per- 
mission of the king of France, he had installed himself, in 
October of 1753, at Colmar, in southern Alsace. While waiting 
for the anger of the king to be appeased, he was beginning to 
adapt himself to the life at Colmar and was finding the quiet 
and peace he so much needed. In the midst of this tranquillity 
he learned that an edition of l’Abrégé de I’ Histoire universelle 
had appeared at The Hague,” published by Jean Néaulme and 
filled with errors, impertinencies and indecencies* such as to 
make impossible a reconciliation with Louis XV and destined to 
arouse once more the anger of the clergy. Voltaire must have 
felt the gravity and the danger of the situation. He wrote letters 
to Mme de Pompadour‘ and to influential men® at Paris, 
soliciting their help to regain the good will of the king. He had 
a comparison made, in the presence of a notary, of his manuscript 
with the Jean Néaulme edition, and in a procés-verbal * denied the 
authorship of the Abrégé as it was published. 

In spite of this official document, a certain Jesuit priest, 
Mérat, continued to impute the irreligious work to Voltaire and 
to stir up the people against him.’ Knowing the power of the 

? This article was first prepared for the course Methods and materials of research 
in modern French literature at Columbia University, conducted by Dr. Gustave L. 
van Roosbroeck. In preparing it for publication, I have profited by his valuable 
criticisms. 

2 Moland, XXXVIII, letters 2672, 2676, 2679, 2680 and 2718, for an explanation 
of how the manuscript fell into the hands of Jean Néaulme. 

* Moland, Jbid., letter 2722. 

* Moland, Jbid.,'152. 

5 Moland, Jbid., letters 2696, 2699, and 2702; Desnoiresterres, V, 16. 

* Moland, I, 327; XXXVIII, letter 2675, addressed to Jean Néaulme, dated 


Dec. 28th, 1753, first printed in the Mercure de France, Feb. 1754. 
7 Desnoiresterres, V, 19. 
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Jesuits in Alsace,* Voltaire set about at once to prevent the 
_ work of his enemy. He learned that Mérat, before coming to 
Colmar, had been at Nancy. On February 17th, 1754, Voltaire 
wrote to Pére Menou,* superior at Nancy, whose acquaintance he 
had made some years before and who, in a public address,” had 
praised the works of Voltaire. In his letter he complained of 
the conduct of Mérat and requested Menou to use his influence 
so that further disagreeable consequences might be avoided. 
Menou replied " a few days later that, although he no longer had 
any authority over Mérat, he would write him and would send on 
to him Voltaire’s letter. He remarked at the same time that 
the works of Voltaire were enough to inspire the anger of any 
Jesuit. 

These two letters were later published and circulated, with 
forgeries and alterations that were derogatory to Voltaire. 
Voltaire received a letter ” of consolation and regret from Menou 
and on March 26th he replied, expressing his satisfaction in 
knowing that Pére Menou was as much offended as he by the 
circulation of the malignant letter. He continued thus: “Le 
pére Mérat a senti toute l’irrégularité de ce procédé. II est 
venu s’en excuser chez moi avant hier.’’ Voltaire had spared 
Mérat the trouble of justifying his conduct and had been careful 
to say nothing that could be considered a reproach. In closing 
his letter he requested Pére Menou to write a short statement 
denying the letter imputed to him and certifying that the letter 
as it was published was not the one he had written to Voltaire. 

However, Menou did not immediately send the statement 
requested. Voltaire repeated his request a few days later in the 
following letter," heretofore unpublished, which, besides throw- 
ing some light on Voltaire’s dealings with the Jesuits, will give 
data on his relations with Mme de Pompadour during his 
absence from Paris. 


8 In a letter addressed to M. le Comte d’Argental (Moland, XXXVIII, letter 
2709) Voltaire writes that the Jesuits had five years before caused the works of Bayle 
to be burned publicly. Similar references in letters 2698, 2700 and 2707. 

® Moland, Jbid., letter 2695. On Menou see footnote to this letter. 

10 Moland, LII, 578, footnote. 

1 Moland, XXXVIII, letter 2697. 

12 Although this letter written by Menou on March 22, 1754 has not been pre- 
served, Voltaire mentions it in his reply (Moland, LII, 577, letter 29). 

8 This letter is now in the possession of Mr. Hugo Riesenfeld of New York City. 
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“‘Au révérend pére, le révérend pére de Menou, supérieur de la 
mission royale 4 Nancy. 
CoLMaR, 5 avril, 1754. 
“‘ Mon révérend pére, 

M. le préteur * de Strasbourg n’a point encore trouvé nos 
prétendues lettres imprimées qui sont trés rares, . . . mais 
Mme. de Pompadour m’a fait savoir ™ qu’on les lui a données 
et que le roi les a vues. Pour moi, qui vis dans la plus profonde 
solitude, et ne sors point depuis six mois, je ne puis savoir trés 
exactement a quel point ces lettres sont falsifi¢es. Je ne fais 
jamais de copies des miennes et je brile toutes celles que je 
recois, excepté les lettres d’affaires. Vous n’ignorez pas sans 
doute qu’il a eu des copies 4 Nancy, soit imprimées soit manu- 
scrites. Vous sentez, mon révérend pére, combien cela doit 
étre désagréable pour vous et pour moi. Cette infidélité, qu’on 
nous a faite a tous deux, outrage la beauté de votre caractére - 
et la décence de votre état; il me fait 4 moi un trés grand tort, 
que ma confiance en vous et ma tendre estime ne devait pas 
m’attirer. Vous voyez beaucoup mieux que moi comment votre 
sagesse et votre bonté peuvent réparer la trahison qu’on vous a 
faite. Si j’osais vous proposer mon idée, je vous prierais de 
m’écrire seulement un mot ostensible, par lequel vous vous 
plaindriez en général du tort qu’on nous a fait a tous deux, 
non seulement en publiant nos lettres, mais en les publiant si 
altérées. 

Je soumets mon avis a vos lumiéres; je ne prendrai aucun 
parti sans vos ordres, et je me confie aveuglément a la droiture 
de votre cceur, et aux sentiments dont vous avez bien voulu 
m’honorer. 

Je présente mes respects au révérend pére Lesley ® et je 
vous assure bien véritablement, mon révérend pére, de celui avec 
lequel je serai toute ma vie, 

Votre trés humble et obéissant serviteur 

VOLTAIRE.”’ 


Through this letter we know that Menou did not comply 
with the first request of Voltaire. We learn also that neither 
Voltaire nor Menou had seen a copy of the printed letters, nor 
had the city magistrate of Strasbourg who had been asked to aid 
in the search for a copy. Evidently Menou, before asserting 
that the letters were spurious, wished to ascertain to what extent 


4 This word is used to designate the magistrate in certain cities. 
48 This letter of Mme de Pompadour has not been found. 
Ps a Lesley see Moland, LII, 579, footnote 3. 
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they had been altered. Whether or not he ever sent the letter 
requested by Voltaire, we do not know. Likewise it remains to 
be known in what way the letters were altered; but there is no 
doubt that Mérat was responsible for the alterations. We 
know that he was indignant because of Voltaire’s writings about 
religion and the Church, and he wished to fix on him the author- 
ship of the Histoire universelle. It may be that the alterations 
were such as to make the letter of Menou confirm statements 
already made by Mérat. At any rate, Mérat had felt the in- 
fluence of Menou and deemed it best to cease his attacks on 
Voltaire. But he had already succeeded in making the life at 
Colmar very uncomfortable for Voltaire, who was now anxious 
to leave Alsace and go farther into France. This he finally did 
on November 11th, 1754, the date of his departure for Lyons en 
route to Geneva. 

This letter of Voltaire to Pére Menou also gives additional 
data on the life of Voltaire, and on his dealings with the Jesuits, 
which are still imperfectly known; and it adds to our knowledge 
about his correspondence with Mme de Pompadour. 

Leon P. IRVIN 


Miami UNIVERSITY 






































REVIEWS 


René Bazin, de l’Académie Francaise: Baltus le Lorrain. Paris, Calmann-Lévy, 

1926. 

M. René Bazin vient de publier une étude qui compléte l’enquéte qu'il méne 
depuis longtemps sur |’Alsace et la Lorraine, sur la question scolaire, enquéte qui 
nous avait déjA valu Les Oberlé, Les nouveaux Oberlé, et Davidée Birot. Dans 
Baltus le Lorrain \’'auteur de La Terre qui meurt aborde, avec sa bravoure habituelle, 
un probléme de l’heure actuelle, angoissant pour la France: comment va-t-elle 
appliquer aux provinces retrouvées sa législation qui a fort évolué de 1871 4 1918? 
Le probléme de fond n’intéresse pas seulement les Francais, mais, partout, les philoso- 
phes qui s’occupent de la psychologie des peuples. La question de la forme n'est 
pas moins intéressante, puisque nos amis, a l’étranger, ont le droit de désirer que la 
critique francaise leur signale les ouvrages vraiment représentatifs de la France, les 
ceuvres oi I’on est sfir de trouver un style pur, un art probe. Une bonne fortune rare 
m’a permis d’étudier, 4 propos de Davidée Birot ' la méthode de composition de René 
Bazin: en artiste impeccable qui ne craint pas de nous laisser entrer dans son atelier 
pendant |’élaboration de son ceuvre, il m’a laissé étudier ses procédés de création 
littéraire, qui sont les mémes d’une ceuvre 4 I’autre, et qui nous montrent les cing 
“états” successifs de sa pensée. J’ai pu voir ainsi par quel labeur obstiné, patient, 
conforme a la grande méthode du XVII* siécle, l’auteur de tant d’ceuvres en apparence 
faciles obtient cette pure simplicité, cette parfaite probité artistique qui lui ont valu 
autant d’admirateurs que le fond méme de ses théses. 

C’est d'abord le manuscrit original; grande facilité de plume: des pages entiéres 
sont intactes; l’écriture dénote un travail sans fiévre, mais avec une application in- 
tense de l’esprit. 

Second stade: pour briser ce lien presque physiologique qui unit |’écrivain 4 
son manuscrit et lui donne des indulgences de pére, des aveuglements quasi maternels, 
pour sa pensée encore enveloppée de son écriture, l’auteur fait dactylographier son 
manuscrit. Sur cette copie apparaissent 4 nouveau des adjonctions, des suppressions, 
des repentirs. On ressent a étudier ce remaniment un charme comparable a celui 
qu’éprouvent les indiscrets qui suivent, par dessus l’épaule d’un peintre en plein air, 
les progrés de son travail. 

Le troisiéme état, c'est une nouvelle copie, également tapée A la machine, oi les 
corrections précédentes sont toutes transportées, et od apparaissent encore de 
nouvelles retouches.. C’est comme un autre manuscrit qui apparait dans cette 
seconde copie: c’est elle qui sert 4 l’impression du roman dans une revue. Si l'on 
compare ce quatriéme état au précédent, on s’apercoit que les scrupules de |’écrivain 
ne sont pas encore apaisés, et qu’il continue a surveiller son ceuvre d’un ceil impitoy- 
able. 

On pourrait penser qu’aprés tout cet effort vers le mieux, l’auteur se contente de 
livrer a l’éditeur du livre le texte de la revue, tel quel; ce serait mal connaitre René 
Bazin que de supposer chez lui un ralentissement final de son sens critique. Rien 
n’est plus curieux que de comparer, pour Baltus le Lorrain, le roman publié chez 


1Cf. Le mois littéraire et pittoresque, no. d’avril, 1913. 
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Calmann-Lévy avec le texte paru das la Revue des deux Mondes, du 15 janvier 1925 
au I* février 1926. Ce serait un joli travail pour un étudiant du département des 
langues romanes. Je ne citerai qu’un exemple pour montrer I’intérét d’une pareille 
étude. 

Ala fin du livre, Baltus l’instituteur, meurtri par la lutte qu’il a engagée avec un 
inspecteur pour défendre l’Ame de ses éléves, leur dicte une page od il magnifie l’4me 
de la France immortelle, supérieure aux contingences éphéméres. Le morceau est de 
toute beauté. Il rappelle, en mieux, “la derniére dictée’’ dans les Contes choisis 
d’Alphonse Daudet, pourtant déja si belle. C’est la page capitale du roman, celle od 
l’on pourrait croire que l’auteur avait publié sa pensée, dans la Revue, avec toute la 
perfection dont il était capable. Il y a pourtant des corrections. Ouvrez le livre 4 
la page 330; vous y lirez ceci: “. . . on ne connait pas de peuple qui ait si vite 
quitté la barbarie, et y soit moins souvent retombé.—La France a besoin de sa Lor- 
raine, comme nous avons besoin de la France.” Entre ces deux phrases il y avait 
ceci, dans le texte de la Revue du 1° février 1926: ‘‘La France a été secourue pendant 
la Grande Guerre, mais ceux qu’elle a sauvés, en se sauvant elle-méme, ont eu peur 
de sa gloire, et de voir ainsi victorieuse la Catholique. Elle, de son cété, n’a pas 
assez bien compris d’oi lui venait et d’od lui viendra son salut.’’ La pensée était belle: 
pourtant l’auteur |’a sacrifiée, peut-étre parce qu'elle n’était pas exactement dans la 
suite logique des idées. 

Tel est Baltus le Lorrain, auquel on fera probablement encore la critique qu’on a 
déja adressée 4 tous ses fréres ainés: pourquoi René Bazin nous traine-t-il toujours 
chez les pauvres, chez les travailleurs, chez les petites gens? Je répondrai: oi se fait, 
ou s’élabore, aujourd’hui, la France de demain? Est-ce dans le grand monde, dans 
la haute bourgeoisie, chez les snobs? N’est-ce pas plutét dans les enfants du peuple, 
millions et millions d’Ames? Quelqu’un, qui s’y connaissait bien, ne s’y est pas 
trompé; Brunetiére, alors directeur de l’Académie Francaise, dans la premiére 
rédaction du discours qu'il préparait pour la réception de René Bazin, commengait 
par établir que I’ceuvre entiére du récipiendaire appartenait 4 un genre éminent, le 
roman social, et il ajoutait, dans le manuscrit que j’ai étudié: ‘‘ Balzac seul, avant 
vous, et quelques-uns de nos confréres et contemporains, s'y était essayé.” On cher- 
cherait vainement les mots en italiques dans le discours lu en séance solennelle; vous 
ne trouveriez plus que ceci: ‘‘ Balzac seul avant vous s’y était essayé.”” Les confréres 
et les contemporains disparaissent pour laisser René Bazin seul 4 c6té de Balzac. 
L’éloge est grand; il n’a rien de banal, car Brunetiére était incapable d’enguirlander 
son opinion; c'est donc un vrai jugement, et je m’y associe de tout coeur: en effet, si, 
avec tout le monde, je reconnais que René Bazin est une force catholique, je crois, 
de plus, que c’est un penseur profond, un artiste probe, un écrivain pur. 

MAvRIcE SourIAu 

L’Universit£ DE CAEN, FRANCE 


Spanische Kultur und Sitte des 16. und 17. Jahrhunderts. Eine Einfiihrung in die 
Bliitezeit der spanischen Literatur und Kunst, von Ludwig Pfandl. Kempten, 
1924, pp. xv + 288. 

The appreciation of the literature of Spain’s Golden Age must always depend 
rather more than less upon a knowledge of the social and historic background of the 
period. If the Quijote, and to a lesser extent the best of the picaresque novels, may 
be enjoyed without this special knowledge, it is because their outmoded thought and 
customs are transcended by their wider human appeal. Not so, however, the 
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Spanish drama of the same period, as has been shown repeatedly in the severe attacks 
upon it by modern unacademic critics (e.g., Azorin, Pérez de Ayala, Baroja). These 
attacks are justified in so far as the comedia does offer but a very imperfect esthetic 
enjoyment to the casual reader, but it is also true that that enjoyment is greatly en- 
hanced for one already acquainted with the thought and life of seventeenth century 
Spain. To the uninitiated student who desires to approach not only the comedia but 
classic literature in general with this background, the present book will be of the 
greatest interest and value. 

Dr. Pfandl’s book is intended as an introduction to the study of Spanish litera- 
ture and art of the Golden Age. Edad de oro seems to him preferable to siglo de oro 
as a designation for this period, since it extends, as he views it, from the accession of 
Philip II to the death of Calderén, or from about 1550 to 1660. Some idea of the 
scope of the book may be gained from the chapter headings: Philip II, The Last 
Three Hapsburgs, The System of Government, The Inquisition, Society, National 
Pride and Honor, Religious Sentiment, Superstition and Morality, Learning and 
Instruction, Literary Customs, Author and Books, Daily Life, Idealism and Realism. 
The chapters on society, religion and daily life are especially comprehensive. That 
on daily life deals among other things with conditions in Toledo, Madrid and Seville, 
with public functions and amusements of all kinds, games and sports, sumptuary 
laws, dress, food, familiar speech and forms of address. In an Appendix are given 
twelve kulturgeschichtliche Texte, mostly excerpts from the reports of travelers in 
Spain in the seventeenth century. There is finally a fairly full and useful Bibli- 
ography. The attractiveness of the book is increased by the inclusion of numerous 
reproductions of paintings and interesting plates. 

What must make Spanische Kultur und Sitte more engaging for the student of 
literature than the ordinary manual of Spanish history, even one which like Altamira’s 
covers the social and artistic background rather fully, is the extent to which the author 
has drawn his corroborative and illustrative material from literature itself. He 
introduces freely appropriate excerpts from a wide range of classical writings and 
pertinent references to literary history. Having been especially interested himself 
in the accounts of travelers in Spain, as readers of the Revue hispanique will remember, 
Dr. Pfandl has known where to find in such accounts, as well as in other contemporane- 
ous documents, significant commentaries on the life and culture of the period. Yet 
the result is no mere enumeration of more or less related facts, for one of the out- 
standing features of the book is its readability. Moreover, in its unencumbered, 
well-ordered exposition the author has given us the most inclusive and well-rounded 
picture of the subject that we have yet had. 

Although written largely from an objective viewpoint, Spanische Kultur und 
Sitte is not without an occasional personal and even controversial note. Feeling 
called upon evidently to answer certain extreme attacks upon the Inquisition and the 
part played by the Catholic church in Spain, Dr. Pfandl, it seems to me, goes too far 
in the other direction. Believing as he does that Philip II by using the Inquisition 
to keep heresy out of Spain spared her the terrible religious wars that Germany 
suffered (p. 3), that the expulsion of the Moriscos was imperative for the sake of 
national unity and safety (p. 13), and that absolutism in general was required for 
the governing of Spain (p. 21), why should he seek to doubt (p. 37) the excesses of so 
necessary an institution? Or, what is still more astonishing, see in Lea's History of 
the Inquisition in Spain nothing but a “frightful bungle” (“‘entsetzliches Machwerk,” 
p. 266)? (Cf. the very flattering opinion of Sr. Amezta, who, although not un- 
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sympathetic toward the Inquisition, could say of Lea’s work: ‘‘Monumento de 
erudicién e imparcialidad levantado por el sabio norteamericano,”’ in his edition of 
El casamiento engafioso y el coloquio de los perros, 1912, p. 158). After all, as one 
reads in the Catholic Encyclopedia, ‘‘the Spanish Inquisition deserves neither the 
exaggerated praise nor the equally exaggerated vilification often bestowed on it.’ 

In a final chapter the author in summing up attempts to interpret Spanish 
character in the light of idealism and realism. The most perfect literary expression 
of this dualism is, of course, Don Quijote. This interpretation, while not new and 
not without a certain ingenuousness, is here presented sympathetically and with 
understanding. But to proceed as the author does to a consideration of painting and 
sculpture on the basis of their idealism and realism of subject matter, is to fail to 
say anything significant about them. We are told that El Greco is all idealist (pp. 
216, 217), that Murillo is both idealist and realist (p. 217), and that Velazquez 
represents neither Spanish idealism nor Spanish realism (p. 219). One is no less 
surprised to read (p. 148) that Murillo is ‘ perhaps the greatest of all Spanish paint- 
ers.” It would seem that Dr. Pfandl judges paintings solely by their subject matter, 
whereas the only critisicm of painting worth while is that which concerns itself with 
plastic form. Similarly I fail to follow Dr. Pfandl’s distinctions in architecture, in 
which he finds the classic style of the sixteenth century to be idealistic, and the 
baroque style of the following century fealistic. 

The fact that the reader may not agree with Dr. Pfandl on such questions as 
these will detract little from the general usefulness of Spanische Kultur und Sitte. 
The book is after all one of factual content rather than of critical estimates. Nor 
should one object to the incompleteness of the Bibliography, since it is apparently 
meant to be only a selected list. One might perhaps question the omission or in- 
clusion of certain works. On religion, for example, only orthodox writers are given; 
on superstition the author mentions only Menéndez y Pelayo’s Artes médgicas y 
hechicerias en los siglos XVI y XVII and Waxman’s Chapters on Magic in Spanish 
Literature, in addition to which we might have expected reference to such works as 
Lea’s History of the Inquisition in Spain (vol. IV, chap. VIII, Sorcery and Occult Arts), 
Amador de los Rfos’ De las artes mdgicas y de adivinacién en el suelo ibérico (in Revista 
de Espafia, vols. XVII-XVIII, especially XVIII, pp. 325-336), and Amezia’s 
edition of Cervantes’ El casamiento engafioso y el coloquio de los perros, 1912, pp. 153- 
196. The bibliographical section on daily life, if not requiring the citation of further 
important travel accounts and news-letters, ought at least to refer to the indispensable 
Bibliographie des voyages en Espagne et en Portugal of Foulché-Delbosc. But allowing 
for personal preferences, the Bibliography is a helpful guide and not the least valuable 


part of this scholarly and well-informed work. 
W. L. Ficater 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Girolamo Fracastoro Naugerius, Sive de Poetica Dialogus. With an English Transla- 
tion by Ruth Kelso and an Introduction by Murray W. Bundy. The University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Ill., 1924, 88 pp. 

A recent review of this work by Benedetto Croce and an attempted utilization 
of it for a doctoral dissertation have made it seem advisable to write a few words of 
warning to those who might want to use this version for scholarly research. 

Translations are being more and more frequently resorted to, so that greater 
care, it seems, should be devoted to their preparation than was done in this case. 
The information that we gather in this version is very often erroneous, and an attempt 
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to derive from it Fracastoro’s poetical theories would lead to some strange conclusions. 
Some of this misinformation was used by the author of the preface who incorporates 
in his revision of Fracastoro’s doctrines blunders of rather fundamental importance. 
He quotes for instance (p. 20): “‘He—the poet—indeed wishes also to teach and 
persuade and speak of other things, but, restricted as it were by his aim, he does not 
develop his subject enough to explain it (i.e., he does not realize the aim of demonstra- 
tive oratory) but making a different idea for himself, of untrammeled and universal 
beauty,” etc. Fracastoro, however, says exactly the opposite. ‘‘The poet—he 
writes—no doubt wants to teach, convince and speak of other things, but he is not 
restricted (like the philosopher or the orator, etc.) to what is useful and sufficient for 
the presentation of his subject as though limited to the attainment of that end (the 
knowledge of nature, the proof of a law-suit, etc.) but,” etc. (‘‘Vult quidem et 
ipse et docere et persuadere et de aliis loqui, sed non quantum expedit, et satis est ad 
explicandam rem tamquam astrictus eo fine verum,” etc., p.158C). In other words, 
using Fracastoro’s language, the philosopher, the orator, etc., achieve a relative ex- 
cellence of expression, but the poet an absolute one—one that is not subordinated to 
the attainment of any of these particular ends. On page 15 the following blunder is 
made use of: ‘God is not the cause, but music itself, full of a sort of great, exalting 
wonder which makes the pulse beat with the rhythm as if stirred by some violent 
frenzy” (p.65). Though a doctor, Fracastoro is not speaking here about pulses. 
The word pulsum in his text is the participle “struck,” and he says something quite 
different: ‘‘The cause of this frenzy is not a god but music itself which strikes the 
soul with harmony, arousing it as though with an overpowering sting, excites it and 
forces it out of its own self.’’* 

Graver misunderstandings are caused by the failure on the part of the translator 
to grasp the philosophical meaning of simpliciter, simplex, etc., which is not simple, 
but absolute, and in Fracastoro’s treatise is avowedly used to mean now universally 
unsubordinated, and now superlative in its own given genus (p. 160C). So when we 
find the following rather important passage quoted in the preface (p. 13): “‘A poet 
is inspired by no other aim than simply to express himself delightfully about anything 
that proposes itself to him” (p. 158C), we must not suppose that we have Fracastoro’s 
thought, who quite differently states that: ‘“‘The poet aims at an expression which 
shall be beautiful absolutely” (that is, the excellence of his speech is not like the 
excellence of the philosophers’ language subordinated to the needs of a particular 
subject matter). And again (p. 19) the quotation: “‘The poet as a poet is inspired 
by no other aim than simply to express himself well about anything that proposes 
itself to him" (pp. 158C; 60), retains nothing of the original which is: “‘ But the poet 
as such has no end in view other than absolute excellence of expression,” etc. And 
on the following page, inistead of ‘‘a style which is appropriate and simply beautiful” 
(pp. 165D; 74), Fracastoro speaks of ‘‘an appropriate style of absolute beauty.” 
On p. 60, the rendering “how and for what reason he—the poet—alone concerns 
himself simply with beautiful expression” is a long ways off from the original which is 
“‘how and for what reason the poet alone aims at absolute beauty of diction’’ (p. 
158D). And finally the misunderstanding yields its ultimate absurdity when Fracas- 
toro is made to say (p. 60) that ‘‘except for the poet, no one expresses himself merely 
(simpliciter) well and appropriately,” when in reality he says much more sensibly 


1“*Non est autem Deus ullus causa furoris huius, sed ipsa musica ingentis cui- 
usdam atque exultantis admirationis plena, que pulsum numeris, velut cestro im- 
potente concitum, nec sese capientem animum quatit.” (p. 160D). 
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that ‘‘except for the poet no one possesses absolute beauty and propriety of expres- 
sion” (p. 158B). Fracastoro himself gives us the meaning of this word when, 
caught in an ambiguity (which is not the ambiguity assumed in footnote 5 of p. 64), 
he describes the gods (p. 160C) as being beautiful simpliciter, he goes on to explain 
the sense by the addition of the phrase et in omnibus, and makes it equivalent to 
superlative, concluding “‘quare zquivocatio illius verbi simpliciter te decipiebat: 
interdum enim significat, quod universaliter absolute tale est, interdum quod tale in 
suo genere.”’? 

This meaning of simpliciter is also made clear by its being contrasted with the 
word relatively, which is secundum aliquid. And keeping this in mind we should 
correct (on p. 69) the meaningless: ‘Others strive for language that is somewhat 
inferior and beautiful only in part, but the poet seeks for what is simply beautiful,’’ 
so as to make it read instead: ‘‘Others strive for expression which is beautiful 
relatively (secundum aliquid) whereas the poet aims at absolute beauty of expression” 
(p. 162D). 

In this English version Fracastoro is made to produce elements of a new ars 
poetica. On p. 73, for instance, we read this startling sentence: ‘‘ Moreover, no one 
in so far as he is skilled in writing tells or knows anything,” but in the original we 
find: ‘“‘It does not matter if, qua stylist, he is ignorant of these matters”; and 
lower down: ‘“‘It is not necessary to know a great deal, but to know exactly,” where 
the text has ‘‘It is not only necessary to know, but also to know most accurately.”’ 4 

After reading the following passage (p. 72) one might be tempted to write a new 
chapter on Plato and the poets in Renaissance criticism: ‘“‘ And from that comes the 
third objection (of Plato): that poets very often write indecently, and belittle gods 
and heroes. And he is right. It seems just therefore, my friends, that we should 
carefully consider these objections, since Plato himself, the friend of poets, demands 
that they defend themselves. We are not poets, to be sure, but we are the friends of 
poets, and consequently consider it our duty to play the part of friends.’”’ There 
seem to be promising novelties here, but they all disappear when we turn to the 
original which says: ‘‘And from this comes the third objection, viz., that poets very 
often write indecently and represent gods and heroes as they should not (secus . . . ac 
par est). It seems therefore reasonable, my friends, that we look carefully into this 
matter since Plato himself asks the friends of the poets to defend them (the poets). 
We are not poets but we are the poets’ friends, therefore we consider it our task to 
take their side.” * 

In this same passage we are startled to find that ‘‘Juppiter prz impatientia ex- 


2 Croce discussing this passage (Estetica, 208) makes a curious slip. According 
to him Fracastoro says that “‘bisogna evitare l’equivoco e il doppio senso che é nel 
vocabolo ‘bello’ (equivocatio illius verbi).’"’ The ambiguity (zquivocatio) is not in 
the word bello but in the word simpliciter (now universally superlative and now super- 
lative within its genus), and Fracastoro does not ask us to avoid it, but calls our 
attention to the presence of it in his language. 

3 “Nihil autem refert an nesciat quatenus dicendi peritus” (p. 164B). 

4 “Nec scire tantum necesse est, sed exactissime scire’’ (Ibid.). 

5 “Unde et tertium enascitur, quod poetz sepissime indecentia scribant, et secus 
Diis et heroibus tribuant, ac par est. Justum igitur 6 amici videtur, ut de his 
rationem diligenter habeamus, quoniam et ipse Plato poetarum amicos rogat, ut 
ipsos defendant. Nos quidem poete non sumus, sed poetarum amici: quare nostrum 
esse ducimus amicorum partes tueri”’ (p. 164B). 
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pectandi sibi tractans virilia” (p. 164C), is rendered: “Jupiter, impatient of waiting, 
behaving like an ordinary man,” against which we should strongly protest in the 
name of us all “‘ordinary men.” 

The commonplace statement of Fracastoro: “‘ poets produce (edere) a divine and 
tuneful song” (p. 163C), becomes ‘music and divine song elevate” (p. 71). The 
strange remark on p. 66 that “the poet does not teach from knowledge of his own” 
surely gives a wrong idea of the text, which says: ‘‘The primary purpose of the poet 
is not to teach” (p. 161B). 

After reading the following on p. 58: ‘“‘We must likewise inquire whether the 
poet’s style may be determined from himself alone, or whether a certain kind of subject 
matter also is required. It seems to me beyond doubt that the style peculiar to the 
poet ought to be found in him alone,” etc.—we wonder whether Fracastoro is profound 
or silly, but he is neither. He merely says: ‘‘We must likewise inquire whether the 
essential quality of a poet consists in his style alone (ab ipso solo, that is, dicendi modo) 
or whether a definite subject matter is required. And to me it surely seems that such 
quality must be found solely in his style.’”’"* And on that same page the same error 
occurs before when we are told that: ‘And, even more, we must show whether any 
subject matter is unfit for the poet, or whether everything which can be taught at all 
can be called imitation,” while Fracastoro says, ‘‘We must discover this (the differ- 
entiation between the poet and the historian) especially if there is no subject matter 
which is the poet’s own.” 7? And further down the discussion of Pontano’s doctrine 
becomes meaningless through the confusion of admiratio, mirandi. 

The followers of Lessing need not be disturbed when they read (p. 57): ‘‘ We could 
give the name of poet to the sculptor who had carved some marble,” for the Italian 
critic merely says: ‘“‘then we would be justified in calling sculptor any man who hap- 
pens to carve marble” (et eum appellare sculptorem, qui marmor aliquod incidisset. 
P. 157A). The following statement (p. 54) might arouse historical curiosity: ‘‘the 
poet . . . whom even emperors have thought worthy to be crowned,” but again the 
original states nothing more than the well-known fact of: ‘‘the poet whom the Romans 
deemed worthy to be crowned with the same crown used for the emperors” (quem . . . 
Romani eadem, qua et imperatores corona ornari dignum arbitrati sunt. P. 155D). 
There is something very modern and suggestive in the following (p. 53): ‘‘To give 
pleasure is the aim of the poet which perhaps we can accept. For what else would 
produce these elaborate harmonies of poetry, all these intricacies of plot, all these 
marvels so carefully worked out ? . . .” The original merely says: ‘‘To give pleas- 
ure is the aim of the poet which we too perhaps think. For what other conclusion 
could you draw from the fact that the music of songs is so much sought after; that 
all compositions, complicated by fabulous inventions, and all things startling are 
so much in demand” (p.'155B). 

There was an opportunity for an easy text emendation, or rather for the correc- 
tion of a misprint in the passage which is translated (p. 61) as: ‘“‘ Then whose business 
is it to examine the common elements, the business of him who considers the particular, 


¢ “Nunc venio ad dicendi modum, qui in poeta longe diversus ab aliis est: de 
quo similiter est inquirendum, utrum ratio poetz ab ipso solo sumatur, an et materia 
certa requiratur; et certe ab eo solo mihi videtur rationem propriam poete sumi 
debere”’ (p. 157C). 

7 “Td assignare oportet, quo differt poeta ab historico: et siqui alii idem faciunt 
magis autem oportebit hoc assignare si nulla materia propria poet sit, et omne, quod 
quocumque docetur modo, imitatio dicatur” (Jbid.). 
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or rather of him who considers the common? (sic) Is it the business of whoever 
examines the particular, or are they different, the one who contemplates the common, 
and the one who contemplates the particular?” which is meaningless. The Latin 
text is: “‘Cuius igitur interest speculari communia? num ejus, qui propria,.an magis 
ejus, qui communia considerat? interest etiam propria cujusque speculari, an diversus 
est, qui communia et qui propria contemplatur?” (p. 159A) which, for the sake of 
sense and grammar, must be corrected by removing the interrogation mark after 
considerat, placing it after propria, so as to read: “‘ Then whose business is it to inquire 
into the common attributes? The business of him who inquires into the peculiar 
attributes? Or rather is it the duty of the one who considers the common attributes 
to investigate also the peculiarities of each? Or perhaps are those who inquire into 
the common qualities and those who inquire into peculiar attributes entirely sepa- 
rate?” 

The difficulty of Latin syntax is the cause of much of the trouble. The use of 
alii is responsible for a dozen and more misrepresentations of Fracastoro’s thought. 
On p. 63: ‘But if there should be some one else who should come to this orator of 
ours . . . and say that he wishes to speak of these same matters and others,"’ etc., 
where we should read ‘‘to speak about those matters concerning which others also 
speak”’ (de quibus et alii. P.160A). And on the previous page (62): ‘‘In the same 
way the master and guide, if he wishes to write of his own subject, imposes on him- 
self the same law and becomes a servant to himself and uses a form of eloquence not 
inferior but different,” where Fracastoro says: ‘‘He becomes a servant to himself 
and a part of eloquence just like the others” (mon secus ac alii. P.159C). On p. 
154C, pro viribus means “‘in proportion to my strength” (p. 52); in cum enim natura 
insitum sit (pp. 155B; 53), cum is “‘since,’”’ not “‘although.” Verum enim vero 
(same page) is not “perhaps it is right”: it means “‘but.” Mutuo (p. 156B) is not 
“mutual” (p. 55), but “‘borrowed’’; and on the next page conductitium (p. 156C) 
means “hired,” not “‘in a measure the concern” (p. 56). The little poem on p. 
158A is full of mistakes (p. 59). Phrix on p. 160D means ‘“‘Phrygian”’ (p. 65) in 
connection with Magna Mater; in the margin of p. 161 etsi means ‘‘although,”’ not 
“whether”; etc.® 

Similar criticism might be carried on about the translation of Pontano’s Actius, 
but enough. Sat prata biberunt. 

Dino BIGONGIARI 

CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Quevedo, Obras satiricas y festivas. Prélogo y notas de José M. Salaverria (Vol. 56, 

Clésicos Castellanos), Madrid, Ediciones de ‘‘La Lectura,” 1924. 

This is the fourth volume in a series devoted to the works of Quevedo. It was 
preceded by Américo Castro's edition of the Vida del Buscén (Vol. 5, 1911) and Ceja- 
dor y Frauca’s edition of Los Suefios (Vols. 31, 34, 1916-17). It is evident that the 
scholarly value of the set is decreasing. In the present case the editor has utterly 
failed to add any original or especially helpful comments on the text. The notes are 
scarce and entirely inadequate for the material with which they deal. Sr. Salaverria 
has done nothing more than look up an occasional word in Covarrubias’ Tesoro or 


8 In the absence of Professor Bigongiari, who is spending the summer in Italy, 
may the Editor—on whom the reading of proof has devolved—be excused for adding 
that the pagination of the introduction, original text and translation of Miss Kelso 
is most confusing. 
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the Diccionario de Autoridades, \etting pass many expressions that it would require 
considerable investigation to solve. The most valuable annotations are transplanted 
from the authoritative edition of D. Aureliano Fernandez-Guerra y Orbe (Biblioteca 
de Autores Espaftoles, Vol. 23, Madrid, 1881). The text also is taken for the most 
part from the same source, and the heavy debt is rather tardily and incompletely 
acknowledged in a footnote on page 190. One could willingly pardon this tendency 
towards plagiarism, however, if it had only been more fully indulged. For instance, 
it would have been helpful to add more data concerning the circumstances surrounding 
the publication of the scattered selections included, and the editor might have re- 
marked that the “ prematicas” of which Quevedo was so fond were doubtless based 
on the “‘ Arancel de necedades”’ embodied in Mateo Alem4n’s Guzmdn de Alfarache. 
In short, Quevedo’s Obras satiricas y festivas require most careful study in order to be 
intelligently interpreted. Their diction, style, variety of theme and obscure history 
offer abundant material for serious investigation. Only thorough research and an 
intimate acquaintance with both the literature and the society of Quevedo’s time 
would equip one for the responsible task of commentator. 

Nevertheless Sr. Salaverria has written a creditable prologue with the pleasant 
fluency and originality of ideas which characterize his other works and entitle him to 
his worthy reputation as an essayist. His venture into a field unsuited to his talents 
was infelicitous, and its sole merit lies in the fact that a portion of Quevedo’s lesser 
known writings is thereby made conveniently available in a separate volume. 


Rospert H. WILLIAMs 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Floresta de leyendas heroicas espaiiolas, por Ramén Menéndez Pidal. Rodrigo el 
tiltimo Godo. Tomo 1. La Edad Media. ‘‘La Lectura,’’ Madrid, 1925, 301 
pages. 

In the study of the development of mankind much emphasis has rightly been 
placed on the study of the political and social history of a people, while only in recent 
years has the legendary aspect of social history received the attention it merits. 
The last two or three decades have been marked by the appearance of a number of 
studies devoted to a careful analysis of the supernatural and traditional elements of 
the culture of early periods. Scholars and investigators are now realizing the true 
significance of the fact that comparatively few people in the Middle Ages were even 
acquainted with, much less influenced by, the political histories as they remain 
recorded for us in the ancient chronicles. On the other hand it is well known that 
the humblest peasant had at his command a veritable mine of traditional history, 
which sometimes coincided with what actually happened. It is this traditional 
history that has played the leading réle in the development of many modern racial 
characteristics. These traditions were handed down from father to son, and their 
legendary heroes have become the models of each new generation. 

In Spain this study of legends may be considered as having had its indirect 
beginnings with the works of such masters as Menéndez y Pelayo, Mil4, Dozy and 
others, whose volumes abound in footnotes rich in such traditional material. This 
interest has been continued by various studies that have appeared from time to time 
from the pen of Ramén Menéndez Pidal and others of his contemporaries dealing 
with the literature of the Middle Ages. Previous to the appearance of this volume, 
the legendary and traditional elements as such have usually been relegated to a 
somewhat secondary place. This book, however, is devoted entirely to a study of the 
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development of the Roderick legend, and concludes with the publication of the most 
important documents pertaining thereto. 

In passing it may be interesting to note a similar movement which has taken a 
slightly different form, dealing with the modern rather than the medieval period. In 
the United States various collections are now being made of the rapidly disappearing 
negro melodies of the south and cowboy songs of the southwest; while in Spain a 
society was recently formed for the purpose of collecting and preserving the regional 
costumes of that country. According to a recent report over 400 different costumes 
have thus far been obtained. 

Numerous studies have already been devoted to the legends of Spain’s Golden 
Age, such as the Don Juan legend, or that of the Amantes de Teruel, but it has re- 
mained for Menéndez Pidal to venture into the little known centuries of the Middle 
Ages and present us with the first really authoritative work on the history of the 
Roderick legend. 

The first 121 pages of the volume consist of an analysis and exposition of the 
theme, while the remaining 180 present the documentary evidence. After a brief 
sketch of the actual historical data so far as they have been unraveled, we are pre- 
sented with the most interesting and least known part of the discussion. The author 
shows how, after the defeat of the Goths, a small party of Roderick’s followers re- 
mained under Moorish domination. The vast majority of the Goths who remained 
in the conquered territory were enemies of Roderick, being adherents of Witiza. 
These had previously bargained with the Moors to bring about the overthrow of 
Roderick, whom they considered a usurper, and had assured for themselves (at least 
so they thought) a secure position under the rule of the foreigners. In fact many of 
them dreamed of being able soon to wrest the reins of government from the hands of 
the Moors. 

Sr. Pidal maintains that among Roderick’s sympathizers there grew up a legend 
accusing Witiza of outraging the daughter of Count Julian. This legend, he shows, 
circulated among the poorer classes and existed even up to the end of the thir- 
teenth century when it appeared on the eastern coast in the Libro contra la seta de 
Mahomath by Bishop San Pedro Pascual (1227-1300). 

This version gained little headway against the prestige given to the account 
propagated by the Witiza party. As early as the latter part of the tenth century a 
descendant of Witiza wrote an account of the struggle and fall of the Goths in which 
he accused Roderick of usurping the crown and mistreating the daughter of Count 
Julian while he was yet an officer in the army of Witiza. This last version, due to the 
social position of its originator, soon gained ground and became the source from which 
sprang the generally accepted versions of the later centuries. It is in this document 
that the Enchanted Palace of Toledo is first mentioned. 

In the discussion of this aspect of the legend some interesting light is thrown on 
the zeal for martyrdom which seized the Christians in southern Spain during the 
reign of Abderrahman III, to which Menéndez y Pelayo refers in his Historia de los 
heterodoxos espafioles (Madrid, 1911-18, Vol. 2, Chapter 2). Menéndez Pidal says, 
in describing the conditions of the period: 


“Ahora bien, entre los moz4rabes habia dos partidos opuestos. Uno el de los 
vitizanos y sus sucesores; . . . . El otro partido, en el que al principio figuraban los 
adeptos del rey Rodrigo, era hostil al invasor; se componfa principalmente de hispano- 
romanos (ya que los godos de Rodrigo, por lo general, habian huido al Norte); 
eran cristianos fervientes que, llegado el caso, sufrian el martirio cuando la crueldad 
se apoderé de los califas de Cérdoba, y lo que era mas heroico, sufrian la disfrazada 
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persecucién de los condes moz4rabes y de los malos obispos servidores de intereses 
musulmanes, que, Ilegado el caso, censuraban a los m4rtires y confesores de la fe, 
tachandoles de imprudentes e indiscretos en su celo.” 


The legend of the treason of Julian is, according to our author, of Christian 
origin. The historical documents tend to show that the fall of the Gothic kingdom 
was due equally as much to the sons of Witiza and their party as to the fact that 
Count Julian, upon the accession of Roderick to the throne, proclaimed his allegiance 
to Muza, agreeing to surrender to him the city of Ceuta rather than become a vassal 
of a king whom he considered a usurper. However, after the fall of the Gothic king- 
dom, the Moz4rabes, looking about for someone on whom to fix the blame for their 
misfortunes, fell upon the luckless Count Julian and made him their scapegoat. 
Naturally a defeated people have no inclination to minimize the struggles through 
which they have passed but rather tend to augment them; so the forging of this 
legend, whereby the size and strength of the army of the invaders was greatly in- 
creased and the courage and tribulations of their own Christian heroes magnified, 
lent itself admirably to their purpose. 

Another interesting point made in this study is that although this legend was 
current in the south in the tenth century it did not reach the north until the twelfth 
century. It is also highly probable that these people in the south knew little of 
what was going on in the small kingdoms in the extreme northwest of the peninsula. 

Having thus carefully oriented the reader at the very beginning of his study Sr. 
Pidal then traces carefully the development of each new phase of the legend from this 
point up through the well-known Crénica Sarracina of Pedro de Corral, written 
about 1430, to the Refundicién de la Crénica de 1344, produced about ten years later. 
He takes issue with A. H. Krappe, who maintains that the legend of Roderick is but 
a revision of the one dealing with Ermanrico, a famous king of the Goths of the fourth 
century, by pointing out that the episode of Ermanrico and the wife of his councilor 
does not appear in the early accounts of this king—not even indeed in that of the 
Danish historian, Saxus Gramaticus, who wrote in the twelfth century. 

The sources, reproduced in the last part of the volume, all of which are studied 

in detail, are: 
Primera crénica general de Espafia que mandé componer Alfonso el Sabio, hacia 1275; 
San Pedro Pascual, Libro contra la seta de Mahomath, hacia 1298; Crénica general de 
1344; Pedro de Corral, Crénica Sarracina, escrita hacia 1430; Refundicién de la 
Crénica de 1344, hecha en Toledo hacia 1440; Libro de la fundacién del Monasterio 
de Guadalupe, 1440. 

Aside from its great value as a piece of careful and painstaking research the 
work has the additional merit of being written in a pleasing manner portraying the 
strife between the rival camps of Roderick and Witiza during that period of recon- 
struction. : 


Frank CALLCOTT 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


FRENCH LITERARY NEWS IN BRIEF 


L&cIon D’HONNEUR ET AcaDEmie: Henri Brémond, Ca:zille Jullian, Dorgelés, 
Mauriac are among those honored in the January promotion of the Légion d’Honneur; 
and M. Emile Picard, the mathematician, recently elected to membership in the 
French Academy, was welcomed in that assembly by M. Marcel Prévost.—ANNIVER- 
SARIES: When anniversaries are not actually celebrated, the public is at least re- 
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minded of them. This spring brought several: March marked the tenth anniversary 
of the death of Rubén Darfo, a great admirer of France where he lived many years, 
Devotees of Mme. d’Epinay remembered also in March the bicentenary of her birth, 
whilst in the same month we recalled the tercentenary of Mme. de Sévigné. The 
last event was the occasion of publishing recently a number of studies about this 
charming writer. Among them, let us quote Mme. de Sévigné, sa famille et ses amis 
by Jean Lemoine, and L’Enfance et la jeunesse heureuse de Mme. de Sévigné by Gérard- 
Gailly.—LaMARTINE: A new society was formed in the Jura country by admirers of 
the great poet with the purpose of commemorating his various sojourns in the Jura. 
His grandmother came from the small town of Saint-Claude, and both she and 
Lamartine’s father used the name of Pratz, a small village of the Jura mountains.— 
VERLAINE: The speeches and poems which celebrated the symbolist poet on the 
occasion of the unveiling of his statue at Metz have been collected and published 
under the title La Guirlande de Verlaine—FRENCH LITERARY PRODUCTION reached 
the number of 2500 volumes of an exclusively literary character during the year 
1925.—NOVELs FoR 18 Sous: The collection Le Roman has successfully arranged 
the publication of good modern prose, of French or foreign origin, for only 90 centimes! 
Good paper, good print, good illustrations! Among fascicules already out or in the 
press, we may quote Pierre Dominique’s Notre-Dame de la Sagesse (Prix Balzac, 1923), 
an unpublished story of Upton Sinclair, works of Magre, Gaument et Cé, Maurois, 
Gérard de Nerval, Sterne, etc. . . —Lkes Canrers pu THéAtre: The “Société 
Universelle du Théatre,”” founded by Firmin Gémier (of the Théatre National de 
l’Odéon), began in the spring the publication of articles on the subject of dramatic art. 
It numbers among its collaborators such men as Courteline, Tristan Bernard, Maurice 
de Féraudy, Romain Rolland, etc. . . Carre Pascat: A chair Pascal was 
created during the autumn of 1925 at the “Société de Géographie”’ of Paris, and 
maintained by the society ‘‘Les Amis de Pascal.” During this academic year, a 
number of lectures were given on the subject of Pascal and Pascalian studies by such 
specialists as MM. Bourget, Strowski, Roustan, Canon Devigne, the Rev. Father 
Dieux of the Oratory, etc. . . .—ACcApDEMIE GoncourT: The death of M. Gustave 
Geffroy, President of the Académie Goncourt, caused a certain amount of unrest 
among literary circles as to his probable successor. M. Rosny ainé was elected to 
the presidency of ‘‘Les Dix.” M. Rosny ainé was born at Brussels (1859) and has 
been a member of the Académie Goncourt since its foundation.—AssociATION DES 
AUTEURS DE ROMANS ET FEUILLETONS PoPuLAIREs: A new association came in 
existence in the spring when writers of popular novels decided to join forces in order 
to conquer a place under the sun and overcome the scorn manifested towards them in 
some literary circles. It is a laudable effort, but should we not like to know by what 
rules and signs it will select and recognize its members? It may interest readers to 
know that the new association held its first meeting in March, and that there was 
already at that time a “Syndicat des Romanciers.”—Cité pres INTELLECTUELS: 
The difficulty of housing and maintaining a family is keenly felt by the intellectual 
public of France; a recent initiative attempts to remedy it by building on the out- 
skirts of Paris a ‘‘ Cité des Intellectuels.”” It will consist of gardens and small houses 
where the cultured poor, boasting a wife and at least one child under sixteen years of 
age, will be able to live decently for a lower rent than those now prevailing in and 
about Paris, The site is close to Robinson, and the Département of the Seine will 
give financial aid for each house built. The initiative is due to the society ‘‘La 
Renaissance des Cités,”” whose object has been since the close of the war to rebuild 
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villages and towns destroyed by the war; its task being almost completed now, the 
“‘ Renaissance des Cités”’ is going to devote its care to the writers and artists in need 
of respectable housing. —FRENCcH NORTHERN AFRICA is by no means inactive in- 
tellectually. Following the example set by such colonial writers as Pierre Mille, 
Louis Bertrand, Loti, Farrére, young writers of Algeria and Tunis are actively publish- 
ing. They have formed an association under the name “Société des Ecrivains de 
l'Afrique du Nord.”—HeEsrew Letters: The new Hebrew weekly magazine 
entitled Les Flambeaux published its first number in March (48 rue Monmartre).— 
L’EcoLe pe Paris: Such is the name that is fast gaining city rights among the 
“‘Indépendants” of all nationalities who are now studying art in Paris. Recently 
two young American painters of that group held an exhibition in Paris, the brothers 
George and Martin Baer.—MopERN AMERICAN LITERATURE: The Navire d’Argent 
devoted the greater part of its March issue to the writings of American novelists, 
notably Robert MacAlmon, William Carlos William, and E. E. Cummings. That 
same number contains also an unpublished political speech of Walt Whitman, 
edited by M. Jean Catel. A special number of L’Ane @’Or published in the spring 
was devoted to Walt Whitman. A series of lectures on American novelists will be 
given at the Sorbonne by Professor Régis Michaud, of the University of California» 
who will study Henry James, Edith Wharton, Sinclair Lewis, etc. . . Haiti: 
Such is the title of the new periodical which will be published at Aux Cayes in French. 
Professor F. Strowski contributed to the first number an article on Haitian poetry.— 
Germany: During the winter the German town of Loerrach organized a series of 
lectures in French on French authors of the XIXthand XXthcenturies. Translations 
of modern French works in German are increasing in number, one of the latest being 
Proust’s Du cété de ches Swann.— Rumania: Literary relations between France and 
Rumania are becoming closer every day; not only is the Rumanian colony of writers 
in Paris larger than ever, but the intellectual leaders of Rumania are striving to ac- 
quaint the Rumanian public at large with French matters artistic and literary. 
Thus, the society “‘ Poesis” organized in Bucharest a series of lectures on contem- 
porary French literature, and a Rumanian translation of Phédre was much applauded 
at the National Theater of Bucharest.—BeELcium: Close literary Franco-Belgian 
connections are maintained in various ways; Brussels was the witness of a brilliant 
entertainment, given in honor of Jacques Copeau, at the “Club des Ecrivains,” 
when the guest of honor read magnificently a translation of Shakespeare’s Tempest. 
M. Jacques Copeau aroused the literary public of Brussels to the greatest enthusiasm 
through his dramatic reading of translations of Hamlet, King Lear and Macbeth. 
French plastic and musical art also hold attention: an exhibition of French art will 
soon take place at Antwerp and will include works produced since 1900. For this 
occasion, the town of Antwerp will install in its ‘‘Salle des Fétes” a monumental 
organ, and concerts will be given during the exhibition. Further interest is mani- 
fested in the foundation by Mme. Jane Catulle Mendés of a prize for Franco-Belgian 
poetry under the name “ Bourse Emile Verhaeren.” At the same time the University 
of Paris received a donation the income of which will be alternately attributed to a 
Belgian and French student, to enable them to study the arts and letters of each 
other’s country. Articles and books keep coming out on the personality and the 
philosophical work of Désiré Mercier, the eminent Cardinal Archbishop of Malines; 
let us mention the article of Canon Léon Noél, the most competent writer on this 
matter, which appeared recently in the Belgian Review Le Flambeau.—EuROPEAN 
INTELLECTUAL AND Artistic Codreration: A ‘‘Congrés International des Biblio- 
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thécaires et des Amis du Livre” will soon take place at Prague on the occasion of 
which will be held a number of exhibitions of books, miniatures, etc. . . . Among 
other matters will be discussed the exchange of documents between national institu- 
tions and states. The organizers of the Congress will arrange for visits to places of 
interest, and there will be no official language, for all debates and reports will be 
translated into various tongues including French, English and German. Somewhat 
along the lines of intellectual coéperation has been made an agreement between the 
National Opera at The Hague and that of Paris to exchange operatic productions. 
PAULE VAILLANT 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
FrEeNcH Book Notes 


Pythagore, Les Vers d’Or (translation by Mario Meunier). L’Artisan du Livre. 

Mario Meunier’s admirable translations of Greek authors are marvellous tools 
for the use of those interested in the highest kind of culture. The great success they 
have attained is praiseworthy of the reading public. After having published Antigone, 
Le Banquet, Phédre, Phédon, and more recently Isis et Osiris (crowned by the Académie 
Frangaise), Mario Meunier has just given us Pythagoras’ Vers d'Or and Hierocles’ 
Commentary. This latest translation may prove to be the most remarkable and 
useful production of this great humanist. It may be said that the wisdom of Greece 
is crystallized in the Vers d'Or and pellucidly expounded in Hierocles’ Commentary. 
Particularly elevated reading is afforded by the Commentary on verses 46-57, 
devoted to contemplative philosophy. Thanks to the numerous and very clear 
notes on history and philosophy, as well as to the many references to the authors, 
the Commentary may now be read more easily. 


L. Gauchat, Glossaire des patois de la Suisse romande. Fascicule I. Attinger. 

The Suisse romande is a nation whose unity lies in the genius of her people rather 
than in political or economic circumstances. For centuries this genius revealed 
itself in the romand dialects. Nowadays the grammar school is gradually suc- 
ceeding in eliminating these patois. In many places they are used by the old people 
only, and in some regions seem to have entirely disappeared. Professors Gauchat 
(Zurich), Jeanjaquet (Neufchatel), Tappolet (Bale) and Muret (Geneva), together 
with the help of many collaborators, have undertaken the great task of saving those 
patois from oblivion by compiling a Glossaire. This work will contain all the words 
in use to-day or formerly used in the Cantons of Vaud, Valais, Geneva, Fribourg, 
Neufchatel, and Berne. At the head of an article may be found three kinds of type: 
(a) Italics: a phonetic transcription of those patois words which have no French 
equivalent—(b) Italics between quotation marks: spelling of words drawn from old 
sources but to-day obsolete—(c) Capitals: French equivalent of the patois word, 
followed by phonetic transcription of the patois word itself. One sees readily how 
this device simplifies immensely the research for the non-specialist. Each complete 
article consists of three parts: (1) Form and provenience—(2) Grammatical defini- 
tion, meaning and example—(3) Notes on the history of the word and encyclopaedic 
information. The latter feature is of great value to the reader interested in old 
customs, methods of work and folk-lore which give the Pays romand its originality. 


André Foucault, Lisbeth. Arthéme Fayard. 

This is a very curious novel in which the woman of to-day is studied with sym- 
pathy and lucidity. The author reproaches her with an assumed impassibility and 
a pretended scorn for love. Too proud to admit her defeat and too weak to keep an 
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oath unwisely taken, she grieves over her inability to be truly herself. This novel 
follows the pure tradition of the French moralists. 


Le Livre de Demain. A. Fayard. 

This is an interesting effort to offer monthly a book luxuriously printed and 
reasonably priced (3 francs; yearly, 45 francs). The edition in this series of La 
Randonnée de Samba Diouf by the Tharaud brothers came out in February. 


Saint-Simon, Anecdotes, scénes et portraits. Préface de Louis Bertrand. 

This edition commends itself for the judicious selection made from the vast and 
uneven work of Saint-Simon. From the historical point of view these scenes and 
portraits rank among the most interesting of the Memoirs, and at the same time show 
Saint-Simon at his best as a writer. The selection based on this double principle 
affords substantia! reading in Saint-Simon for the general reader, who will have been 
excellently prepared by the concise preface: Pour lire Saint-Simon, by Louis Bertrand 
(18 excellent illustrations, collection Historia). 


Prévost, Histoire du chevalier Des Grieux et de Manon Lescaut. 

In an attractive preface of 20 pages, André Thérive sketches vividly the restless 
life of Prévost, to whom he grants full absolution for his sins in consideration of his 
refined sensitiveness and his intelligence. The originality of the novel, according to 
Thérive, lies in the struggle between love and social convention, a feature not to be 
found in classical literature. This makes Prévost’s work the first modern novel. 
The text is that of 1753, but the different readings of the original edition of 1731 are 
given in the notes. 


Vicomte de Guichen, Les grandes questions européennes et la diplomatie des puissances 
sous la seconde République francaise. 

A mine of documents gathered from many Archives of Europe, presented in a 
systematic manner and showing how for a long time Prussia had been aiming at 
dominance of the German countries. The second chapter (30 pages) is devoted to the 
Revolution of 1848 and its repercussion in Europe. Many documents are therein 
published for the first time. 


Valincour, Sur le sujet de la ‘ Princesse de Cleves.’ 

Three letters by de Valincour (1653-1730) published for the first time in 1678 
anonymously. They afford a criticism of La Princesse de Cléves which, although 
copious and of uneven worth, is always interesting. The first two letters deal with 
the subject and the characters, while the third is devoted to grammar and style. 
Relatively to the novel the letters are interesting for they express the reactions of a 
gentleman in 1678 to the problem of esteem and love; the technical observations 
of Valincour afford a precious document for the history of literary criticism. In an 
introduction of 83 pages, Albert Cazes outlines Valincour’s biography, his loveable 
character and his position in his environment (Collection des chefs-d'euvres méconnus). 


Funck-Brentano, L’Ancien Régime. 

The author of Le Moyen Age and of L’Ancienne France has succeeded in giving a 
clear idea of the development of French institutions under the three centuries known 
as ‘‘L’Ancien Régime.” Family, Nobility, King, Court, Magistracy, Village, Town, 
Public Opinion, such are the topics treated in a series of chapters which lead to the 
Reign of Louis XVI, ending with a judicious inventory of this long period of French 
History. Anecdotes are intermingled with pages of historical interpretation, thus 
giving to these 570 pages a fascination that is characteristic of Funck-Brentano. 
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Marie Bashkirtseff, Cahiers intimes inédits. 

Five volumes of spontaneous notes taken day by day (1877-1882) by one of the 
most attractive women of the nineteenth century whose charm and exquisite sensitive- 
ness, refined frivolity and ardent love for beauty and life, expressed in a vivacious 
and colorful manner, hold more and more the attention of the reading public. Like 
Barrés, Theuriet and Maupassant, Pierre Borel fell under her charm: with sacred 
enthusiasm he collected and edited these ‘‘cahiers’’ which form a remarkable human 
document. 

RENE VAILLANT 

BARNARD COLLEGE 

French Boox Lists 


(October—-March) 


I. Poetry 


ANGELI (Jean), La Métairie de Jean L'Olagne (10 fr.); Boucner (Edouard), 
La Main vers l'Idéal (5 fr.); BrRaANcour (René), La Valse, La Petite Fée, Les Petits 
Lapins (1 fr. 50); CHAMPAGNE (Paul), Réves et Réalités (6 fr.); Cocteau (Jean), 
L’Ange Heurtebise (89 fr. 60); DeLacrorx (Jean), Agar (3 fr. 50); DELACROIXx 
(Jean), Ma déesse aux regards de velours (7 fr. 50); DroyvERRE (Edgar), Les Heures 
provinciales (5 fr.); Foucautp (Le Pére de), Poésies touarégues (100 fr.); GASTELY 
KrarrFt (Jacques), Rythmes du Large et Chansons @ la Rive (6 fr.); Gutarp (Amédée), 
Le Poéme de l'enfance, suivi des Oiseaux d’Aristophane (7 fr. 50); Hott (Rosa), 
Chansons de manoir (5 fr.); JamMMEs (Francis), Ma France poétique (9 fr.); LABEQUE 
(Loys), Eglises parlantes (7 fr. 50); LEBESQUE (Philéas), Les Chansons de Margot (9 
fr.); Les Pins (Jean), L’Ephémere (7 fr.); L’Hermire (Tristan), Les Amours et 
autres poésies choisies (9 fr.); Mouvantes (Oriane de), Rosaire d'amour (5 fr.); 
Novnac (Pierre de), Poémes de France et d’ Italie (10 fr.); Romatns (Jules), La Vie 
unanime (10 fr. 50); Rostanp (Edmond), Choix de poésies (8 fr. 50); VERLAINE 
(Paul), Guvres oubliées (60 fr.). 


II. Novels and Short Stories 


Apam (Paul), La Bataille d’Uhde (6 fr.); Anet (Claude), La Fin d’un monde 
(9 fr.); ARLAND (Marcel), Monique, précédé de Terres étrangéres (9 fr.); ARMEL 
(Paule), Les Palmes dans le vent (9 fr.); ANcENAy (Philippe), L’Amphore et les 
Aveugles (500 fr.); Aupoux (Marguerite), De la ville au moulin (9 fr.); BACH-SISLEY 
(Jean), Vitres et Vitraux (6 fr. 50); BarBusse (Henri), Les Enchatnements (7 fr. 50); 
BASHKIRTSEFF (Marie), Confessions (7 fr. 50); BEAuUNIER (André), La Folle Jeune 
Fille (1 fr. 25); BEAUNIER (André), Les Folies amoureuses (7 fr. 50); BEAUREGARD 
(Gérard de), Angelina ou une Idylle de Lord Byron (12 fr.); BENJAMIN (René), 
Gaspard (45 fr.); Benotr (Pierre), Alberte (9 fr.); Bé&raup (Henri), Ce que j'ai vu 
@ Moscou (7 fr. 50); Bert (Emmanuel), Méditations sur un amour défunt (7 fr. 50); 
BERNARD (Tristan), Féerie bourgeoise (1 fr. 20); BESLIERE (Jean), De sable au chef 
d'azur (7 fr. 50); BiLLotrey (Pierre), Le Tréfle a quatre feuilles (9 fr.); BLocu (Jean- 
Richard), . . . et compagnie (15 fr.); Biocu (Jean-Richard), Le Paradis des condi- 
tions humaines (30 fr.); BoucHARDON (Pierre), L’Enigme du cimetitre St. Aubin; 
Boutet (Frédéric), La Scéne tournante (9 fr.); Boupry (Robert), Le Valet de coeur 
(7 fr. 50); Brrey (Martin de), La Marcia-Fosca (9 fr.); Boisson (Marius), L’Amour 
@ Montparnasse (9 fr.); Butts (Mme. Marie), Récits des temps bibliques (9 fr.); 
Carco (Francis), L’Equipe (285 fr.); Carco (Francis), Perversité (8 fr. 50); CHack 
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(Paul), On se bat sur mer (10 fr.); Caamson (André), Roux le Bandit (7 fr. 50); 
CHarron (Pierre), Les Nouvelles Epigrammes du siecle (7 fr. 50); CHARASSON 
(Henriette), M. de Porto-Riche ou le Racine Juif (5 fr.); Caaumont (Magdeleine), 
La Vie ardente (7 fr. 50); Crenmont (Emile), Amour promis (5 fr. 75); CocTEau 
(Jean), Le Rappel 2 l’ordre (9 fr.); Coprt (Louis), Louss l’indulgent (9 fr.); CorTuts 
(André), La Belle et la Béte (9 fr.); Coutoms (J. de), Les Yeux éblowis (7 fr. 50); 
Courrtois (P.), Au seuil du festin (9 fr.); DANo (Luc), Chippaty (7 fr. 50); DeBERLY 
(Henri), Pancloche (9 fr.); DELAvEN (Gaston), L’ Inavouable Secret du lieutenant de la 
Ronciére (7 fr. 50); Dexiy, L’Infidéle (1 fr. 50); DELTEm (Joseph), Mes amours .. . 
spirituelles (9 fr.); Dettem (Joseph), Les Poilus (Br. 10 fr.); Dettem (Joseph), 
Jeanne d’Arc (9 fr.); DENEMARIE (Jeanne), Un drame d’enfant (9 fr.); DERENNES 
(Charles), Mouti, chat de Paris (9 fr.); DespEvises pu Dézert (G.), Jean Hochet 
(9 fr.); Dompre (Roger), Une pupille génante (5 fr.); Dominique (Pierre), Les 
Mercenaires (9 fr.); DuGarp (M.), Son péché (9 fr.); Dunamet (Georges), La Pierre 
a’ Horeb (9 fr.); Dunourcau (Francois), La Demi-morte (6 fr. 50); Dutac (Edouard), 
Mon curé dans les vignes (9 fr.); EscHoLrerR (Raymond), Quand on conspire (9 fr.); 
FARRERE (Claude), L’extraordinaire Aventure d’ Achmet Pacha Djemaleddine (1 fr. 20); 
Faure (Gracieux), Contes 2 la Moukére (7 fr. 50); Fivre (Henry), L’Intellectuelle 
Mariée (9 fr.); Foupras (marquis de), Un capitaine de Beauvoisis (36 fr.); FRANCK 
(Henry), Letires 2 quelques amis (16 fr.); FRANK (Waldo), City Block (9 fr.); GACHON 
(Lucien), Maria (7 fr.); Gaument Et Cé, Le Fils Maublanc (9 fr.); GRNEVOIXx 
(Maurice), Raboliot (9 fr.); Gicnoux (C-J.), Le Bureau de réveries (9 fr.); GrraupD 
(Louis), Lambert, Dinard et Cie. (7 fr. 50); Grraupoux (Jean), Simon le pathétique 
(10 fr.); Grraupoux (Jean), Bella (10 fr. ); Gutttor (Gaston), Articles de Paris .. . 
et d’ailleurs (8 fr.); HERLAER (Laure de), Chante-clair féminin (7 fr. 50); H&mon 
(Louis), Batiling-Malone, pugiliste (9 fr.); HENRIOT (Emile), Les Aventures de 
Sylvain Dutour (9 fr.); Henrtot (Emile), Les Temps innocents (9 fr.); JaLoux 
(Edmond), La Fin d'un beau jour (45 fr.); JamMmes (Francis), Pensée des jardins 
(225 fr.); KARUNARATNE (Enid), Les Larmes du Cobra (9 fr.); Lecacue (Bernard), 
Jacob (9 fr.); Lenormanp (H. R.), L’Armée secr#te (9 fr.); Levet (Maurice), 
L’Epouvante (7 fr. 50); Levis-Mrreporx, Le Voyage de Satan (12 fr.); Litvre 
(Pierre), Les Dangers du téte-d-téte (6 fr.); Mac-Or an (Pierre), La cavaliére Elsa 
(60 fr.); Mac-Ortan (Pierre), Marguerite de la Nuit (9 fr.); MAGRE (Maurice), 
La Luxure de Grenade (9 fr.); MARCHON (Albert), Le Bachelier sans vergogne (7 fr. 50); 
Maurice (Robert), L’Admirable Voyage (8 fr.); Maurots (André), Meipe ou la 
Délivrance (10 fr.); MAYRAN (Camille), Hiver (10 fr.); MistLER (Jean), ChAteaux de 
Baviére (6 fr. 75); MoOntTARGis (Jean), Par devant notaire (9 fr.); MONTHERLANT 
(H. de), Les Bestiaires (10 fr.); Moreau (Abel), Le Fou (9 fr.); Monnet (A.), En 
roulotte (7 fr. 50); NGuyen-Du, Kim Ven Kiéou (12 fr.); Perrautt (Pierre), Ma 
soeur Thérése (4 fr.); Picarp (Edmond), Scénes de la vie judiciaire (9 fr.); PoTTECHER 
(Maurice), Achille Placidat, l'homme aux lunettes magiques (7 fr. 50); PRIOLLET 
(Marcel), Les Bas-fonds du grand monde, La Marquise Cour-de-pierre (2 fr. 25); 
ProumEN (Henri-Jacques), Le Ver dans le fruit (7 fr. 50); Proust (Marcel), A la 
recherche du temps perdu. Albertine disparue (2 vol., 18 fr.); Ranpau (Robert), 
L’Homme qui rit jaune (9 fr.); Reymont (Ladislas), Les Paysans, Hiver (10 fr.); 
Reymont (Ladislas), Les Paysans, Printemps (10 fr.); Ripert (T.), Le Double 
Sacrifice (8 fr. 50); Rosny (J. H., Jeune), La Courtisane triomphante (9 fr.); RouBaup 
(Louis), Le Voleur et le Sphinx (9 fr.); SEGuin (Henri), Le Jocond (7 fr. 50); SINDRAL 
(Jacques), Mars (9 fr.); Soupautt (Philippe), En Joue (9 fr.); THARaup (J. et J.), 
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Un royaume de Dieu (3 fr.); THELEN (Myriam), A Vaube (9 fr.); Tutrive (André), 
La Revanche (7 fr. 50); Toucnarp (Albert), L’Abordage (10 fr.); Treicn (Léon), 
Histoires gauloises (5 fr.); ViLLeTarpD (Pierre), John chez les cigales (6 fr.); VICAIRE 
(Gabriel), Emaux bressans, I'Heure enchantée (18 fr.); Unamuno (Miguel: de), 
Traité de la sculpture en papier, avec des dessins de l’auteur (150 fr.). 


Ill. Théétre 

Bertuitem (L.), Les Opéras, les Opévas-comiques et les Opérettes (15 fr.); CLENET 
(B.), Les Géants de la Vendée (4 fr.); FreG (Edmond), Le Juif du Pape (7 fr. 50); 
Géra.py (Paul), Robert et Marianne (7 fr. 50); G&rarp (Rosemonde), La Robe d'un 
soir (7 fr. 50); Grinisty (Paul), Le Théétre de la rue (50 fr.); H&yRraAND (Charles), 
Le Coeur gagne (6 fr.); LEGRAND (Tita), Sophocle et Sapho (10 fr.); Léiry (Maxime), 
Crésus vagabond (2 fr.); Lincua DE Saint-BLanguat (A.), Sous le manteau de la 
cheminée (1 fr. 50); MArcHAND (Léopold), Mon gosse de pére (6 fr. 50); MAUVES 
(Jacques), Le Prince charmant (3 fr.); QuiftvrEaux (Camille), Le Triomphe de 
Graal, suivi de Peccatrix (9 fr.); RoLLAND (Romain), Péques fleuries (80 fr.); Toutin 
(Gabriel), Le Roi de Grenade (9 fr.); Trurrier (J.), L’Echéance (7 fr. 50); ZmmMER 
(Bernard) Le Veau gras, Les Zouaves (gQ fr.). 


IV. Miscellaneous 


BACHELIN (Henri), J. K. Huysmans (9 fr.); BENJAMIN (René), La prodigieuse 
vie d’Honoré de Balzac (10 fr.); Benott-Ltvy (E.), Sainte-Beuve et Madame Victor 
Hugo (40 fr.); BERTRAND (Aloysius), Gaspard dela Nuit (12 fr.); BLANCHARD (Raoul), 
La Corse (21 fr.); Corpay (Michel), Derniéres Pages inédites d’ Anatole France (7 fr. 
50); Drs Gacnons (Jacques), Gens de France au Labeur (25 fr.); Des GRANGES 
(Ch-M.), Pages de Littérature frangaise (1800-1920) (35 fr.); DisPaGNE (Paul), Les 
combattants (3 fr.); Dimer (Louis), Histoire de la Peinture francaise. T.1*-, Moyen- 
Age et Renaissance (75 fr.); Dreyrus (Robert), Marcel Proust a dix-sept ans (12 fr.); 
DumaIn™E (Alfred), Choses d’ Allemagne (9 fr.); Grrarp, La Jeunesse d’ Anatole France 
(10 fr.); Goyau (Georges), Le Cardinal de Lavigerie (9 fr.); HAZARD (Paul), Lamartine 
(6 fr.); Lerevre (Frédéric), Une heure avec... (3d series. 12 fr.); Lucas- 
DusreETON (J.), Louis X VIII, le Prince errant, le Roi (20 fr.); MAucLarr (Camille), 
Le génie d’Edgar Poe (10 fr.); Maurras (Charles), Engquéte sur la Monarchie (20 fr.); 
MEMLeEt (A.), La méthode comparative et linguistique historique (12 fr. 50); NEF 
(Charles), Histoire de la Musique (25 fr.); RAMACHERS (Georges), Le Grand Cardinal 
Belge: Désiré-Joseph Mercier (9 fr.); Ropert (Louis de), Comment débuta Marcel 
Proust (10 fr.); SAINT-MARIE PERRIN, Introduction a l’euvre de Paul Claudel (10 fr.); 
Ti1z (Karel), La substitution de C et S dans les pronoms francais (20 fr.); TREIcH 
(Léon), L'Esprit de Georges Clémenceau. 

RENE VAILLANT 

BARNARD COLLEGE 

Facutty Notes 


Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island: Professor Louis Landré, now a 
member of the faculty of Northwestern University, has accepted a position at Brown 
University as Associate Professor of French literature. He will be in charge of certain 
advanced courses in French literary history and Explications de Textes. 

Clark University, Worcester, Mass.: Professor L. L. Atwood, of the North 
Carolina College for Women, Greensboro, N. C., has been appointed Assistant 
Professor at Clark University. Professor Atwood took his A.B. degree at Clark 
University, and did his graduate work at Cornell University. 
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Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md.: Professor Gustav Gruenbaum, 
formerly Assistant Professor of Italian, has been promoted to the rank of Associate 
Professor. Professor D. S. Blondheim, who is the only Romance professor in America 
to receive a Guggenheim research scholarship this year, will sail for France in June 
to spend most of the year there, gathering material for a series of works on the use of 
Romance languages among medieval Jews, and especially compiling an edition of the 
Talmudic Glosses of Rashi. Mr. C. B. Beall and Mr. W. R. Quynn, graduate 
students and assistants at Johns Hopkins University this year, have been appointed 
to instructorships at Amherst College for 1926-1927. 

Knox College, Galesburg, Ill.: Dr. Harry Kurz is to give a series of lectures on 
French, Spanish, and Italian literatures this summer at the State Normal College of 
South Dakota, and also at the State University of South Dakota. Miss Sarah E. 
Coleman, who is workirig for her doctor’s degree at the University of Chicago, is 
returning to Knox College in the fall of 1926, to resume her work there. 

Ohio State University, Columbus, O.: Professor R. E. Rockwell has been granted 
a leave of absence of nine months to be spent in study in France and Spain. Professor 
C. E. Anibal has been granted a six months’ leave of absence, to be spent in study in 
Spain, as has also Mr. H. W. Rogers. Miss Dorothy Porter and Miss Marion Jewell 
will spend the summer studying in Spain, and Miss Emily Schons will study both in 
Spain and in France. 

University of California, Berkeley, Cal.: Professor Régis Michaud of the French 
Department has just spent a half-sabbatical year in France. He has been invited by 
the Sorbonne to deliver a series of twelve lectures on the contemporary American 
novel. He has besides been invited to give a lecture before the Institut des Hautes 
Etudes de Belgique in Brussels. Professor Neil Cole Arvin has been spending the 
recent academic year in Paris working on a book on Alexandre Dumas fils, Auteur 
dramatique et polémiste. He made the acquaintance of Madame Alexandre Dumas 
who gave him access to family papers. Professor Arvin was further fortunate enough 
to buy at Charavay’s two hundred odd autographed letters of Alexandre Dumas. 
Some of the new material will be published in Professor Arvin’s new book. Professor 
Franck L. Scheell will be absent on leave during the year 1926-1927. He will work 
chiefly in the Paris libraries. He will see through the press his book on L'Humanisme 
continental en Angleterre 2 la fin de la Renaissance. Professor Scheell’s teaching 
duties will be assumed during his absence by Professor Gabriel Bonno, ancien éléve 
de l’Ecole Normale Supérieure, Agrégé des Lettres, who has been hitherto Carnegie 
Professor at St. Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, Nova Scotia. 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.: Professor A. G. Canfield has been 
granted a leave of absence during the first semester of the coming academic year; 
he expects to spend this time in Paris. Professor C. P. Wagner, who has been granted 
a leave of absence during the second semester of 1926-1927, is going to do research in 
Madrid. Professor H. P. Thieme will give two courses of six weeks each at the 
University of Washington, from June 15 to July 22. Professor Thieme has been 
elected a member of the Conseil d’Administration of the Société des Textes Francais 
Modernes to replace M. Arthur Chuquet, recently deceased. Mr. J. R. Wadsworth, 
instructor in French, leaves to accept an Assistant Professorship at the University of 
Oregon. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.: Sabbatical leaves for the coming year 
have been granted to Professor Joaquin Ortega and Albert E. Lyon of the Spanish 
division, and to Professor Robert B. Michell of the French division. Professor 
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Antonio Garcfa Solalinde will teach in the Summer School at the University of 
Chicago, and Professor Charles D. Cool will teach Spanish during the Summer Session 
at Northwestern University. Mr. Julian Harris and Mr. Robert Dunstan, instructors 
in the Romance Department, will go to Duke University for the summer to teach 
French and Spanish respectively. Mr. Enrique Blanco has accepted a position as 
Assistant Professor of Spanish at the University of Ohio (Athens, Ohio) for the 
coming year. 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis: Professor A. H. Krappe is to give two 
graduate courses on Romance philology and French literature of the fifteenth century 
in the Summer Session of 1926 of Columbia University. Professor Ruth S. Phelps 
will teach at the University of Chicago during the coming Summer Session. Professor 
I. C. LeCompte has been granted a leave of absence for the coming academic year 
which he will spend in France. 

Columbia University, New York: Dr. Marfa de Maeztu, Directora de la Resi- 
dencia de Estudiantes of Madrid, has accepted an invitation from the Dean of Barnard 
College to serve as Visiting Professor of Spanish in the Spring Session of the coming 
academic year. Among the courses she will conduct will be a graduate course in 
contemporary Spanish literature. Dr. Maeztu first came to the United States in 
1919, when she served as Visiting Professor of Spanish Literature in the Columbia 
Summer Session of that year. 

Professor Bernard Fay, of the University of Clermont-Ferrand, will be Visiting 
Professor of History in the Spring Session. He will conduct courses on French 
history of the eighteenth century and Franco-American relations. Professor Fay 
was among the group of six distinguished French professors who taught in the Colum- 
bia Summer Session of 1923. Professor Jules Drach, of the University of Paris, 
will also come as Visiting Professor of Mathematics. 

Arthur Livingston, Ph.D. Columbia, 1911, has been appointed Associate 
Professor of Romance Languages. Dr. Livingston is the author of numerous scholarly 
and critical works covering the general Romance field. As Associate Director of the 
Foreign Press Service he introduced many Italian writers to the American public; 
and it was mainly through his efforts that Pirandello, Prezzolini, and others were 
invited to visit New York. Mr. Fred G. Hoffherr has been promoted to an assistant 
professorship of French. Mr. Oscar V. Petty, A.M., Instructor in Romance Lan- 
guages, will remain another year in France, having been reappointed to an American 
Field Service Fellowship. M. René Taupin, Licencié és Lettres, formerly of the 
University of Southampton, England, and of the Collége de Pontoise, has been ap- 
pointed Instructor in French in Columbia College. 

Professor Federico de Onfs will give courses in Spanish literature in the Summer 
Session of the University of Porto Rico; and Mr. Robert H. Williams will teach in 
the Summer Session of the University of Texas at Austin. The following members of 
the Department will be abroad this summer: H. F. Muller (absent on leave), D. 
Bigongiari, L. A. Loiseaux, I. H. Brown, Alma LeDuc, F. Callcott, F. G. Hoffherr, 
P. de la Rochelle, F. G. Yeandle, A. Mesnard, B. I. Kinne, Blanche Prenez, L. P. 
Irvin, Helen E. Manning, W. D. Evans, and Paulette Régnaud. 

New York University, New York City: Mrs. Frederic Ernst, formerly of the 
University of Wisconsin, has been appointed Assistant Professor of French in Washing- 
ton Square College of New York University. Professor H. C. Heaton will spend the 
summer in France. Professor H. C. Olinger, who was recently elected President of 
the Société des Professeurs de Francais aux Etats-Unis, will conduct a group of stu- 
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dents of the School of Foreign Travel of New York University to France this summer. 
Under his immediate supervision the students will pursue courses at the University of 
Dijon whose Rector is M. A. Terracher, formerly of Johns Hopkins University. 
Dean Earle B. Babcock, who has been acting as European representative of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace during the academic year 1925-26, will 
continue in that capacity in 1926-27. 

Hunter College, New York City: Professor Henry Bargy, who has been head of 
the Department of Romance Languages for the past seventeen years, has resigned 
his position because of ill health. The best wishes of his numerous friends and 
colleagues go with him. Professor Claudine Gray, who succeeds Professor Bargy as 
head of the Department, has developed a new phonetic method of teaching French 
and is a recognized authority in that field. M. Henry Dupont was promoted to 
Assistant Professor of French, and Miss Dora Schatzberg was reappointed Instructor 
in French. 

Princeton University, Princeton, N. J.: The following new appointments to 
instructorships have been made in the Romanic Section of the Department of 
Modern Languages: A. W. Thompson, French; W. M. Shoemaker, Spanish; George 
C. Wright, Spanish; and Howard B. Vail, Spanish. Professors E. C. Armstrong and 
Louis Cons, both in French, are to teach this summer in the Summer Session of the 
University of Chicago; and Professor C. C. Marden, in Spanish, will teach in the 
Summer Session of Columbia University. 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia: Professor J. B. Beck has been granted 
a leave of absence for the academic year 1926-27 to complete the collection of material 
for his edition of the Corpus Cantilenarum Medit Aevi which will include facsimiles 
of all Old French and Provencal manuscripts that contain musical notation together 
with an edition of the same and modern musical notation. The first volume of this 
edition will appear early in the year 1927. Assistant Professor Romera-Navarro 
and Paul J. Jones will return to the department after a year’s leave of absence spent 
in study abroad. S. Hudson Chapman, Jr., has accepted appointment as instructor 
in Yale University. 

The following have been appointed as instructors in the Department: Dr. 
Robert E. Turner who has just received the degree of Docteur de l'Université at the 
University of Paris, and Arthur H. Doyle, formerly of Cornell University, who 
spent last year in study in Spain. 


Atma LeDuc 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


INSTITUTO DE LAS ESPANAS 


Recent publications of the Instituto include Lope de Vega’s “‘El Castigo del 
Discreto,” Together with a Study of Conjugal Honor in his Theater, by William L. 
Fichter, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Spanish in the University of Minnesota (New 
York, 1925, 283 pp.); The Alternation of H and F in Old Spanish, by James H. 
English, Ph.D., Instructor in Spanish in the Washington Square College of New 
York University (New York, 1926, 162 pp.); and Games for Spanish Clubs, by 
Colley F. Sparkman, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Spanish in the University of 
South Dakota (New York, 1926, 108 pp.). 

On Tuesday, April 13, at 8:30 p.m., Mr. Howard B. MacDonald, A.M., Columbia, 
1924, delivered an illustrated lecture in Havemeyer Hall on “South America.” Mr. 
MacDonald’s essay for the Master’s degree was translated into Spanish by Mr. R. 
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Arratia under the title, Rufino Blanco-Fombona, su vida, su obra y su actitud para con 
los Estados Unidos, and was published in New York (1925, 90 pp.). Since leaving 
the University, Mr. MacDonald has devoted himself to travel, and will appear next 
autumn on the lecture platform under the auspices of the Pond Bureau. 

The Fiesta de la lengua espafiola was organized this year by Mr. Emilio Agra- 
monte, Jr. The meeting was held on Wednesday, April 21, at 8 p.m., in room 301 
Philosophy Hall. Those taking part in a program consisting of twenty numbers 
included Gerald Nolan, President of the Spanish Undergraduate Club; Misses 
Esteve, Fletcher, Traktman, Block, Gilmour, Quinn, Bone and Clough; and Messrs. 
Esteve, Nolan and Agramonte. Misses Quinn and Block were the recipients of the 
Instituto medals, the former for the best essay and the latter for general excellence 
in Spanish. Professor de Onis delivered the annual lecture on Don Quixote. 

Mr. William A. Drake published in the New York Herald-Tribune Book-Review 
of March 7, 1926, a very interesting review of Gabriela Mistral’s Desolacién contain- 
ing excellent translations of three of her prose poems. 

On Friday, April 30, at 8:15 p.m., a five-reel educational picture of Mexico was 
shown in McMillin Academic Theater before an audience of more than 700 persons. 
This was followed by a two-reel picture of the social and educational activities of La 
Prensa, the leading newspaper of Buenos Ayres. Professor Callcott presided and Dr. 
Guillermo Hall, editor of La Prensa, delivered a beautiful allocution. 

The Graduate Spanish Club held its final meeting of the year in the Romance 
Reading Room on Monday, May 3, at 8 p.m. Professor Gerig presided, and Miss 
Constance E. Stanley read a paper on ‘El Padre Alonso Rodriguez,” and Mr. Leén 
Felipe Camino, the well-known poet, spoke on ‘‘La Lirica contempordnea en Es- 
pafia.”” A general discussion of these papers followed. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT, 1925-26 


Disbursements 
Subscriptions to ROMANIC REVIEW... .. 22.02... cece eee eceeeeeees $ 206.00 
CL. cc idirkn eWeek s oe ia dh Com cut ew sess ede eds pen ba Reeeeiay 62.50 
PN I IE core. wisp hab bos See enewks eas edsee es Bares < 260.75 
EE I i 0 cs pacts anladesimade wand destemins eases 02% 298.73 
Postage, addressing and other miscellaneous expenses............... 41.34 
ME. 6.6 Wekakbana tees cbausiskeececdseeheeeenensisaen $ 869.32 
Oe OE, eee OE, BO ss kinesin dc cccuacetécbdeseeedaasiaeane ees $ 65.81 

Receipts 

I I nos co ceca cs pobssckeSee eed eoaneaee smi $ 25.00 
OO I IE ances snes csccecasdtisavesadsnneteucesuses 450.00 
BA Ca I OE EE MOUs onc oiss0cevccesesedganenevsansberes 70.00 
Wes wi 7 MAN” Cogeche velewe puenaaeeecanaeete Leen 18.00 
Wee 4 ie SiR re ne etre es PAE ee 6.00 
Income from sale of publications and other sources................. 422.12 
pA ee ry ene ee re ee ee ae ee ee $1056.93 
SIGE DUIOIOD «0 x0 0.00's:k05 505 65a hanes 64ND 869.32 
a ne ree ee $ 187.61 


RosBert H. WILLIAMS 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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INSTITUT DES ETUDES FRANCAISES 


The Institut des Etudes Frangaises, which was organized at Columbia University 
in October, 1924, has had a very successful year. Its Bulletin (no. 7), which appeared 
in June, contains, among other very interesting items, mention of two publications 
issued during the past year: Address Delivered before the State High School Conference 
of New Jersey at Rutgers University on May 9, 1925, by John L. Gerig (7 pp.); and 
The Influence of Walter Scott on the Works of Balzac, by Harry J. Garnand, Ph.D., 
Professor of Romance Languages in Emory and Henry College (1926, 159 pp.). 

Announced for early publication are the following: Mary-Margaret Barr, A 
Classified Bibliography of Voltaire (1825-1925); J. L. Gerig and G. L. van Roosbroeck, 
Bibliography of Pierre Bayle; G. L. van Roosbroeck, Theatrical Parody in the Eight- 
eenth Century: A Study with Bibliography; R. March Merrill, A List of American 
Doctoral Dissertations in the Romance Field; and Barbara Matulka, Varieties of 
Romanticism. 

According to Le Temps of June 30, a dinner was given in honor of the delegates 
of the Institut at the Hotel Lutetia, Paris, on June 28. The presiding officer was 
M. Marcel Héraud, député de la Seine, and the speakers included Miss Elizabeth 
Kemlo, President of the Institut, M. Jean de Castellane, vice-président du Conseil 
municipal, M. Fortunat Strowski, membre de |’Institut, M. Reni-Mel, peintre du 
Ministére de la Guerre, and M. P. de La Rochelle. The following day the delegates 
were received at the Hétel de Ville by M. Pierre Godin, président du Conseil 
municipal. 

The student-organizers of the Institut have also inaugurated, under the leader- 
ship of their President, Miss Elizabeth Kemlo, a campaign for a fund of $20,000 for 
the establishment of a French Fellowship. Our best wishes go with them in this 
worthy undertaking. 


ITALIAN HOUSE 


The Building Committee of the Italian House, composed of Hon. John J. Freschi, 
Chairman, Joseph Paterno, Anthony Campagna, Michael E. Paterno and John L. 
Gerig, have made final arrangements with the architects Messrs. McKim, Mead and 
White, and have let the various contracts for construction of the building which, it is 
hoped, will be completed in the early spring of 1927. At dinners held at the Men's 
Faculty Club, Columbia University, on June 17 and July 1, the following additional 
gifts to the House were announced: From His Majesty the King of Italy, two paint- 
ings and various art objects; from Dr. Charles V. Paterno, a carefully selected library 
on modern Italy consisting of about 15,000 volumes; from L. Sibilia, in behalf of the 
Newark Committee, a cash donation of $4,500; from A. Portfolio, furniture for the 
lounge; from Gaetano Clemente and Vito Contessa, all profits accruing from con- 
struction of the foundation and walls; from McKim, Mead and White and the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., discounts amounting to more than 6 per cent; from L. Reni-Mel 
and D. Trotta, artists, portraits of Mussolini and President Butler. Other donations 
will be announced later. The ceremony of the laying of the corner-stone will be held 
on August 5 next. 

Among the letters received from more than one hundred distinguished Italians 
manifesting great interest in the Italian House, one of the most recent is the following 
by H. E. Minister Volpi addressed to J. L. Gerig: 
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“TIL MINISTRO DELLE FINANZE 
Roma 17 Maggio 1926 
“* Illustre Professore, 

“Fra le istituzioni che nella storia del nostro Paese segnarono il ritorno al 
pensiero classico e ne accompagnarono la Rinascenza, noi italiani annoveriamo le 
nostre antiche Universita degli studi ed attribuiamo ad esse un titolo di gloria 
imperituro per avere affermato I’unita inscindibile del sapere e la sua universalita. 

“La storia, nel suo secolare cammino, non ha distrutto nello spirito umano quella 
concezione, ed anzi, ogni di pid, i popoli riconoscono il vincolo che li accomuna nelle 
manifestazioni pid elevate della scienza e dell’ arte. 

“‘Ogni sforzo di cooperazione, ogni scambio intellettuale fra essi, rappresenta un 
passo verso forme sempre pit alte di civilta e si traduce in benefiche intese per il loro 
progresso morale e materiale. 

“Tale mio profondo convincimento mi ha fatto salutare con gioia la fondazione, 
di cui la Columbia University di New York che fra le Universita americane vanta 
cosi luminose tradizioni ha il merito, di un Istituto di Cultura Italiana per la diffusione, 
in codesto grande Paese, della conoscenza della nostra lingua, della nostra letteratura 
e delle nostre arti. 

“Con tutto il fervore dei miei voti io plaudo ora al pensiero che ha inspirato i 
valentissimi uomini che danno opera per l’incremento delle istituzioni culturali, 
patrocinate dalla Columbia University, e che si sforzano per realizzare anche il 
progetto della fondazione di una Casa Italiana, che rappresentera il centro di con- 
vergenza /lelle aspirazioni intellettuali dei due popoli. 

“‘Voglia la S.V., nel prendere atto della mia calorosa adesione, annoverarmi fra 
coloro che pid intensamente auspicano al conseguimento degli elevati scopi che questo 
vasto movimento si propone di raggiungere. 

“Con la pid distinta considerazione” 

[Signed] ‘ Votr1”’ 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


I. General, including Celtic, American Indian, etc. 

The American Annual, Editor A. H. McDannald, 1926, Americana Corporation, 
N. Y. and Chicago, 852 pp. Contains articles on “Literature” by Esther Singleton 
(pp. 441-449) and on “Philology” by J. L. Gerig (pp. 627-637). 

The New International Year Book For 1925, edited by Herbert T. Wade, N. Y., 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 1926, 772 pp. Contains articles on “‘French Literature" by A. 
Schinz (pp. 261-266); ‘‘Spanish Literature” by John D. Fitz-Gerald (pp. 664-666); 
“Modern Philology”’ by J. L. Gerig (pp. 548-554), etc. 

James F. Willard, Progress of Medieval Studies in the United States of America, 
Bull. no. 4, Boulder, Colo., 1926, 45 pp. 

C. M. Jackson, Research in Progress at the University of Minnesota, July 1924- 
July 1925, Minneapolis, Univ. of Minn., 1926, vi + 306 pp., $1.25. The research 
in which the Department of Romance Languages is engaged is listed on pp. 61-67. 
The number of persons represented therein is twenty-three, and the number of titles 
of publications or investigation is fifty-two. These studies are divided as follows: 
French, 28; Italian, 5; Spanish, 13; General, 6. 

Benj. P. Kurtz, From St. Antony to St. Guthlac, a Study in Biography. Re- 
printed from Univ. of California Publications in Modern Philology, Berkeley, 1926, 
vol. 12, pp. 104-146. 
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Olin H. Moore, The Young King Henry Plantagenet, 1155-1183, in History, 
Literature and Tradition, Ohio State Univ., Columbus, 1925, viii + 107 pp. 

E. Zilsel, Die Entstehung des Gentebegriffes, ein Beitrag sur Ideengeschichte der 
Antike und des Friihkapitalismus, Tiibingen, Mohr, 1926, viii + 346 pp., 15 M. 

Sammlung Romanischer Ubungstexte, 1.B., Sechs altfranzésische Fablels, hrsg. 
von G. Rohlfs, 1925, ix + 51 pp., 1.50 M.; II. B., Vier Lats der Marie de France, 
hrsg. von K. Warnke, 1925, xvi + 46 pp., 1.50 M.; IIL-IV. B., Rolandsmaterialen I, 
das altfranzésische Rolandslied nach der Oxforder Handschrift, hrsg. von A. Hilka, 
1926, x + 135 pp., 3.20 M.; V. B., Tests staléani antichi, a cura di S. Frascino, 1925, 
viii + 54 pp., 1.60 M.; VI. B., Trobadorgedichte, Dreissig Sticke altprovenzalischer 
Lyrik, zum ersten Male Kritisch bearbeitet von A. Kolsen, 1925, viii + 73 pp., 2 M.; 
VII. B., Bernart von Ventadorn, Ausgewahlte Lieder, hrsg. von Carl Appel, 1926, xi 
+ 52 pp., 1.60 M.; VIII. B., Bruchstiicke des provensalischen Versromans Flamenca, 
ausgewahit von K. Lewent, 1926, xii + 81 pp., 2.20 M.; IX. B., Aus dem Esope der 
Marie de France, eine Auswahl von dreissig Stiicken, hrsg. von Karl Warnke, 1925, 
xii + 61 pp., 1.80 M. A very useful series issued by Max Niemeyer, Halle. 

Acton Griscom, The Date of Composition of Geoffrey of Monmouth's Historia; 
New Manuscript Evidence. Reprinted from Speculum, i, 1926, pp. 129-156. 

Catalogue of Irish Manuscripts in the British Museum, vol. 1, xi+ 706 pp., by 
Standish Hayes O’Grady; vol. 2, xxxvi-+ 634 pp., by Robin Flower. Printed for 
the Trustees and Sold at the British Museum, London, 1926. Indispensable for all 
students of Celtic. 

Simone Téry, L’tle des bardes. Notes sur la littérature irlandaise contemporaine, 
Paris, E. Flammarion, 1925, 249 pp. 

T. F. Crane, Liber de Miraculis Sanctae Dei Genitricis Mariae, N. Y., Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1925, xxvi + 119 pp., $2.50. 

A. H. Krappe, A Source of Vergil, Georg. II. 136-176. Reprinted done The 
Classical Quarterly, London, vol. xx, 1926, pp. 42-44. 

A. H. Krappe, Ne frapper qu'un coup. Extrait de la Revue d’ Ethnographie, 
1925, PP. 432-435- 

A. H. Krappe, Un Paralléle oriental de la Légende de l' Empereur Trajan et du 
Pape Grégoire le Grand. Extrait du Moyen Age, xxvii, 1926, pp. 85-92. 

A. H. Krappe, Shakespeare in Romance Folk-Lore. Reprinted from Neuphilo- 
logtsche Mitteilungen, xxvii, 1926, pp. 65-76. 

Alex. Green, The Measurement of Modern Language Books. Reprinted from 
Modern Lang. Journal, 1926, pp. 259-269. 

Edward Sapir, The Hokan Affinity of Suntiaba in Nicaragua. Reprinted from 
the American Anthropologist, vol. 27, 1925, pp. 491-527. 

Edward Sapir, Pitch Accent in Sarcee, an Athabaskan Language. Extrait du 
Journal de la Société des Américanitstes de Paris, nouv. série, t. xlvii, 1925, pp. 185-205. 


Il. French Linguistics 

Charles Bally, Le Langage et la vie, Paris, Payot, 1926, 236 pp. An important 
comprehensive study. 

Auguste Brun, L’Introduction de la langue francaise en Béarn et en Roussillon, 
Paris, Champion, 1923, 95 pp. 

E. Gamillscheg, Franzdésisches Etymologisches Worterbuch, Lief. I, 11, Heidelberg, 
Winter, 1926, 64 pp. each, 2 M. each. 

L. Refort, Essai d’introduction &@ une étude lexicologique de Michelet, Paris, 
Champion, 1923, iv + 48 pp. 
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Moritz Regula, Ueber die modale und psychodynamische Bedeutung der franzés- 
tschen Modi im Nebensatz, Halle, Niemeyer, 1926, pp. 129-198, 3.60 M. 

L. Sainéan, Les Sources indigenes de l’étymologie francaise. T. ler, Nouvelles 
Perspectives, xii + 448 pp.; T. 2@me, Réalités et Mirages, 519 pp.; Paris, Boccard, 
1925. A monumental work that should be in every college library. 


III. Old French and Old Provengal 

F. Schiirr, Das altfranzésisches Epos zur Stilgeschichte und inneren Form der 
Gotik, Munich, Hueber, 1926, xx + 512 pp. 

Eine altfranzisische Liedersammlung. Der anonyme Teil der Liederhandschriften 
KNPX, hrsg. von Hans Spanke, Halle, Niemeyer, 1925, xii + 458 pp., 15 M. 

A. J. Dickman, Le Réle du surnaturel dans les Chansons de Geste. These de 
doctorat, State Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, 1925, xii + 207 pp. 

Lancelot et Galaad, Mis en nouveau langage par Myrrha Lot-Borodine et Ger- 
trude Schoepperle, avec une introduction par Roger Loomis, N. Y., Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1926, xii + 226 pp. 

K. Heisig, Studien zur Chanson de la Croisade contre les Albigeois, Inaugural- 
Dissertation, Breslau, Volkswacht-Buchdruckerei, 1926, 37 pp. 

Illustrations of Early French Literature, 1100-1600, selected and edited by Fred- 
erick Anderson, Boston, Ginn & Co., 1926, xiii + 129 pp. 

Nikos A. Bees, Der franzdésisch-mittelgriechische Ritterroman ‘‘Imberios und 
Margarona,” Berlin, Byzantinisch-Neugriechischen Jahrbiicher, 1924, 108 pp. 

V. L. Dedecek, Etude littéraire et linguistique de Li Hystore de Julius Cesar de 
Jehan de Tuim, Philadelphia, 1925, 132 pp. A doctoral dissertation of the Univ. of 
Pa. 

Jauffre, Ein altprovenzalischer Abenteuerroman des XIII. Jahrhunderts, hrsg. von 
Hermann Breuer, Gottingen, 1925, Gesellschaft fiir Romanische Literatur, Band 46, 
lxiii + 446 pp., 30 M. The text is based mainly on Wendelin Foerster’s collation. 


IV. Later French Literature 

G. Lanson, Esquisse d'une histoire de la tragédie francaise, N. Y., Columbia 
University Press, 1920, xii + 155 pp. 

Nemours H. Clement, The Influence of the Arthurian Romances on the Five Books 
of Rabelais, Univ. of Calif. Publ. in Mod. Phil., Berkeley, Calif., 1926, vol. 12, no. 3, 
Pp. 147-257. 

Pierre de Ronsard, Ceuvres complétes, 1V, Les Amours (1552), éd. critique par 
Paul Laumonier, Paris, Hachette, 1925, xxiv + 258 pp., 20 fr. 

Franck Schell, Un Humaniste francais oublié, Jean de Sponde. Extrait de la 
Revue du Seiziéme Siécle, xii, 1925, 40 pp. 

Ralph C. Williams, The Merveilleux in the Epic, Paris, Champion, 1925, 152 pp. 

Max Kapp, Die Frauengestalten in Moliéres Werken, Halle, Niemeyer, 1925, 
51 pp., 2.80 M. 

Margaret Gilman, Othello in French, Paris, Champion, 1925, viii + 197 pp. 

A. H. Krappe, The Source of Voltaire’s ‘Zaire.’ Reprinted from Mod. Lang. 
Review, Cambridge, xx, pp. 305-309. 

Emile Malakis, French Travellers in Greece (1770-1820), An Early Phase of 
French Phithellenism, Phila., 1925,90 pp. <A doctoral dissertation of the Univ. of Pa. 

Hugo P. Thieme, Un Manuscrit inédit de Fabre d’Olivet. Extrait de la Revue 
d’ Hist. Litt. de la France, Paris, Colin, 1926, 58 pp. 

Jay K. Ditchy, La Mer dans l’Ciuvre littéraire de Victor Hugo, Paris, Les Belles 
Lettres, 1925, 236 pp. 
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James H. Wilson, A Study of Victor Hugo, the Novelist, St. Stephen's College, 
Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y., 1925, 36 pp. 

Paul Hazard, Lamartine, Paris, Plon, 1925, 119 pp., 6 fr. 

J. Michelet, Jeanne d’ Arc, éd. critique publiée par G. Rudler, I, Paris, Hachette, 
1925, 125 pp., 2.15 fr. 

J. S. Will, The Mind of Anatole France. Reprinted from Willisons Monthly, 
PP. 456-458. 

B. M. Woodbridge, The Original Inspiration of ‘Le Procurateur de Judée.’ 
Reprinted from Mod. Lang. Notes, xl, 1925, pp. 483-485. 

Ch.-M. Des Granges, Pages de Littérature francaise (1800-1920), Paris, A. Hatier, 
1926, 199 pp. L’ouvrage complet formera un volume d’environ 1200 pages, illustré 
de 500 & 550 gravures documentaires, et paraftra le 15 déc. prochain. Relié, 48 fr. 

C. H. C. Wright, The Background of Modern French Literature, Boston, Ginn & 
Co., 1926, xiv + 329 pp., $2.00. A useful study of nineteenth century literature. 

A. Schaffer, Is René Boylésve a Disciple of Balzac? Reprinted from Publ. of 
Mod. Lang. Assoc. of Am., xli, 1926, pp. 487-496. 


V. Italian 

A. H. Gilbert, Dante’s Conception of Justice, Duke Univ. Press, Durham, N. C., 
1925, pp. ix +244. To be reviewed by D. Bigongiari, Romanic Review, Oct.— 
Dec., 1926. 

A. H. Krappe, La leggenda della ‘‘bocca della verita."" Estratto dai Nuovi stud 
medievali, Aquila, 1925, ii, 6 pp. 

Ernest H. Wilkins, The Pre-Chigi Form of the Canzoniere of Petrarch. Reprinted 
from Mod. Philology, xxiii, 1926, pp. 257-272. 


VI. Portuguese 

Portugalia, Revista de cultura, tradicao e renovagdo nacional. Director: Fidelino 
de Figueiredo. Vol. I, nos. 1-6 (Oct. 1925—March 1926). In welcoming this review, 
edited by the leading Portuguese literary critic, we take pleasure in recommending it 
to all readers interested in Portuguese civilization and literature. It is published at 
125.1°.—Rua dos Retrozeiros, Lisbon. 

Biblos, Boletin da Biblioteca da Faculdade de Letras da Universidade de Coimbra, 
Coimbra, Portugal, vols. i, ii, 1925, 1926 (May). Important for students of Portu- 
guese literature. 

Rivista de Historia. Director: Fidelino de Figueiredo, 13° volume, Lisbon, 
Emprésa literfaria Fluminense, 1924, 319 pp. 


VII. Rumanian 
Leon Feraru, Maghernita Veche si Alte Versuri din Anit Tineri, Bucharest, 
Cartea RomAneasc4, 1926, 177 pp., 100 Lei. A collection of poems of exquisite art. 
J. B. Segall, Roumanian Folk Tales Retold from the Original, Univ. of Maine 
Studies, Orono, xxvii, 1925, 105 pp. 


VIII. Spanish 

S. Griswold Morley, Spanish Ballad Problems, The Native Historical Themes, 
Univ. of Calif. Publ. in Mod. Phil., Berkeley, vol. 13, pp. 207-228. 

W. Giese, Waffen nach der spanischen Literatur des 12. und 13. Jahrhunderts, 
Hamburg, Seminar fiir romanische Sprache und Kultur, Band VI, 1925, ix + 133 pp. 

E. C. Hills, Irregular Epic Metres. Del Homenaje a Menéndes Pidal, Madrid, 
T. I, 1924, Pp. 759-777- 
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Robert K. Spaulding, History and Syntax of the Progressive Constructions in 
Spanish, Univ. of Calif. Publ. in Mod. Phil., Berkeley, 1926, vol. 13, pp. 229-284. 

J. Dornhof, Johann Nikolaus Béhi von Faber, ein Vorkimpfer der Romantik in 
Spanien, Hamburg, Seminar fiir romanische Sprachen und Kultur, 1925, Band VII, 
viii + 46 pp. 

Diary of Washington Irving, Spain, 1828-1829, edited from the MS, in the library 
of the Society by Clara Louisa Penney, N. Y., Hispanic Society of America, 1926, 
xviii + 142 pp. 

César Barja, En torno al lirismo gallego del siglo XIX, Smith College Studies in 
Modern Languages, vol. vii, Nos. 2 and 3. Northampton, Mass., 1926, pp. ix + 149, 
$1.50. 

W. Mulertt, Azorin (José Martinez Ruiz). Zur Kenntnis Spanischen Schrifttums 
um die Jahrhundertwende, Halle, Niemeyer, 1926, 231 pp., 10 M. 

F. de Onfs, El ‘‘ Martin Fierro” y la poesia tradicional. Del Homenaje a Menén- 
dez Pidal, Madrid, ii, 1924, pp. 403-416. 

Wm. R. Shepherd, The Spanish Heritage in America. Reprinted by Inter- 
national Telephone and Telegraph Corporation, N. Y., 1926, 19 pp. 

H. G. Doyle, Spanish Studies in the United States. Reprinted from the Bull. of 
the Pan-American Union, Washington, 1926, 13 pp. 


IX. English 

Beowulf. Translated into Modern English Rhyming Verse, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Archibald Strong, and with a Foreword on ‘ Beowulf and the Heroic Age,’ 
by R. W. Chambers, London, Constable & Co., 1925, li + 100 pp., 12 sh. 

A. Brusendorff, The Chaucer Tradition, N. Y., Oxford Univ. Press, 1925, 510 pp., 
$5.50. 

David D. Griffith, A Bibliography of Chaucer, 1908-1924, Univ. of Washington, 
Seattle, 1926, 148 pp. 

A Cabinet of Characters. Chosen and Edited by Gwendolen Murphy, New York, 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1925, xliii + 437 pp., $4.25. An interesting and very: useful 
collection of character sketches by authors from the earliest period to the present day. 

E. K. Chambers, Shakespeare: A Survey, N. Y., Oxford Univ. Press, 1926, 
x + 325 pp., $2.50. A collection of important essays on the plays of Shakespeare. 

H. Granville-Barker, From Henry V to Hamlet, N. Y., Oxford Univ. Press, 1925, 
30 pp., $.45. The annual Shakespeare lecture (1925) of the British Academy. 

Selected Letters of Samuel Johnson, N. Y., Oxford Univ. Press, 1925, xix + 267 pp., 
$.80. Useful for every student of Johnson. 

Jane Taylor, Prose and Poetry, with an Introduction by F. V. Barry. N. Y., 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1925, xxxvi + 177 pp., $1.25. Selection of letters, poems and 
excerpts from the works of a little known moralist of the early nineteenth century. 

W. P. Mustard, Notes on Thomas Nashe’s Works. Reprinted from Mod. Lang. 
Notes, xl, 1925, pp. 469-476. 


X. Germanic 

L, A. Willoughby, The Classical Age of German Literature, 1748-1805, N. Y., 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1926, 136 pp., $1.50. Devoted especially to Lessing, Herder, 
Goethe and Schiller. 

The Oxford Book of Scandinavian Verse, X VI Ith Century-X Xth Century. Chosen 
by Sir Edmund Gosse and W. A. Craigie, N. Y., Oxford Univ. Press, 1925, 432 pp., 
$3.75. 
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XI. Slavic 

C. A. Manning, Alexander Sergyeyevich Pushkin. Reprinted from the South 
Atlantic Quarterly, xxv, 1926, pp. 76-88. 

C. A. Manning, The Legend of Kosiryuk. Reprinted from Journal of the Am. 
Oriental Soc., vol. 46, pp. 23-33. 

C. A. Manning, Kostiuszko et les Etats-Unis. Extrait du Monde Slave, Paris, 
1925, 13 pp. 


XII. Bibliography and Miscellaneous 

Harriet D. MacPherson, Glimpses of the Lives and Works of Certain French 
Bibliographers, Parts I and II, Bulletin of Bibliography, Boston, vol. 12, 1925, p. 149; 
1926, pp. 172-175. 

M. B. Garrett, A Critical Bibliography of the Pamphlet Literature Published in 
France between July 5 and December 27, 1788, Howard College Studies, Birmingham, 
Ala., 1925, 45 pp. 

Adrien Le Corbeau, L’Heure finale, Paris, Charpentier, 1924, 210 pp. 

Les Cahiers du Mois, 18/19—Sherwood Anderson, L’Homme qui devint femme, 
traduit par Bernard Fay, Paris, Emile-Paul Fréres, 1926, 77 pp. Also contains 
translations of two other stories from Horses and Men by Sherwood Anderson. 

G. L. van Roosbroeck, The Reincarnation of H. L. Mencken, N. Y., 1925, 22 pp. 

Annales de I’ Université de Paris, publiées par la Société des Amis de l’ Université, 
Paris, A la Sorbonne, 1ére année, no. I, mars 1926, 112 pp. ‘“‘Les Annales . . . sont 
destinées 4 faire connaitre au public l’activité de l'Université de Paris.” 

Septimanie, 4ame année, Narbonne, France, 1926. A provincial literary review 
of high character edited by Paul Castéla. 

The Bulletin of the New England Modern Language Association, Boston, xvi, 
1926, 95 Pp. 


VARIA 


A delegation of about seventy-five Rumanian professors and students will 
arrive in New York on August 13 as the guests of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. During their stay of a fortnight in the metropolis, the dis- 
tinguished visitors will be lodged at the International House. On Wednesday, 
August 18, they will be officially welcomed by the Mayor of New York after presenta- 
tion by Hon. John J. Freschi. The group was organized by Prof. N. Serban of the 
University of Jasi, and contains representatives from the four Rumanian universities 
—Bucharest, Jasi, Cluj and Cernauti. Among the members of the delegation are 
C, Axentie, counsellor of the Court of Appeals; Professors A.’Angelescu of Cluj 
and G. Andreescu of Bucharest; Dr. N. Balacescu; former Minister Ion Borcea; 
Drs. Enescu and Hartelemei of Jasi; N. J. Mavrocordat, a well-known engineer; 
Senator Mendelsohn; Profs. P. Negulescu and Stauceanu, etc. The Reception 
Committee includes the following: Mr. Wm. Nelson Cromwell, President of the 
Society of Friends of Rumania; Mr. T. Tileston Wells, Consul General of Rumania; 
Mr. H. S. Haskell, Secretary of the Carnegie Endowment; Dr. S. P. Duggan, 
Director, Institute of International Education; Mr. Frank D. Fackenthal, Secretary 
of Columbia University; Mr. Harry Edmonds, Director of International House; 
Mr. Serban Drutzu, Vice-Consul of Rumania; Mr. L. Feraru, Honorary Consul of 
Rumania; Professor J. B. Segall of the University of Maine; Dr. F. Vexier of Hunter 
College; Miss Rea Ipcar, Secretary of the Committee, and J. L. Gerig, Chairman. 
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On Thursday, August 5th, the ceremony of the laying of the corner-stone of the 
Italian House was held in New York. The speakers included H. E. Ambassador 
De Martino, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler and Hon. John J. Freschi. In the evening 
a dinner was offered the Ambassador at the Hotel Biltmore. 

Capt. E. J. Orsenigo of the Orsenigo Co., Inc., has assumed Chairmanship of 
the Committee on Interior Decoration of the Italian House. He has gathered about 
him a group of well-known interior decorators. 


The Columbia Summer Session will close on Friday, August 13. The visiting 
professors included Paul Porteau, Professor in the Universities of Clermont-Ferrand 
and Lyons, who conducted courses on French civilization and phonetics; Giorgio 
La Piana of Harvard for Italian; C. Carroll Marden of Princeton, Spanish; and 
A. H. Krappe, Minnesota, for Romance philology and medieval literature. In 
addition to twenty or mare public lectures and receptions, interesting innovations 
organized by Dr. Vaillant included French Excursions visiting the Maison Frangaise, 
Eglise Notre-Dame de Lourdes, Museum of French Art, Morgan Library, Cartier, 
S.S. Paris, etc.; a recital of medieval French songs by the thirty-five choristers of 
the Pius X School; an organ recital of French music by Prof. Doersam; forum 
discussions, etc. A Spanish Excursion visited the Hispanic Society Library, Iglesia 
Nuestra Sefiora de la Esperanza, Metropolitan Museum of Art, etc.; and Mr, Emilio 
Agramonte Jr. gave a recital of more than fifteen Spanish and Spanish-American 
songs. 
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